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J  These  excerpts  from  recent  letters  indicate  that  retail  executives 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  endorsement  of  the  1941  BEMBERG*  tags 


"We  received  your  1941  tag  and  please  permit  me  to  say  it  is  a  great  improvement 
over  any  tags  we  have  used  up  to  date.  Believe  that  it  will  be  a  big  help  in  selling." 


". . .  May  1  compliment  you  on  the  excellent  job  of  labeling  which  you  are  doing 
and  assure  you  that  your  cooperation  in  this  direction  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
all  good  merchants.” 


'Excellent  idea.  Should  stop  all  complaints. 


". . .  I  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  tag  merchandise  of  merit,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
merchandise  the  American  Bemberg  Corporation  manufactures.  The  more  people 
there  are  who  know  of  its  good  qualities,  the  greater  the  demand  for  it  will  be. 
1  think  you  are  on  the  right  track." 

. .  We  have  found  yoiur  Bemberg  tag  to  be  a  considerable  aid  in  selling  and 
gaining  the  confidence  of  our  customers,  and  feel  that  you  have  done  a  grand  job 
towards  keeping  a  high  standard  of  quality  before  the  public.  Please  be  advised 
that  we  are  behind  your  program  100  per  cent." 


. .  Regarding  tags  containing  instructions  for  the  laundering  of  Bemberg.  We 
want  to  compliment  you,  as  the  more  schooling  we  can  furnish  our  customers 
on  the  care  of  textiles  today,  the  more  help  it  will  be  to  all  concerned." 


BEMBERG 


CORPORATION 


BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


Three  stores  recently  Modernized  by 
Grand  Rapids.  No.  1,  Canterbury 
Shops,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  No.  7, 
Millinery  Section  of  1.  Siegel  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan.  No.  3, 
Women’s  floor  in  the  new  Von 
Lengerke  A  Antoine,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Dry  Goods  Journal  analyzed  the  operating  results  of  23  stores  for  a  period  of  one  year  prior  to,  and 
the  year  following  modernization.  Dealing  with  an  average  annual  volume  of  approximately  $300,000,  it 
showed  an  average  investment  of  $13,435  in  store  improvements,  followed  by  an  actual  increase  of 
$14,707  in  net  profits  —  a  return  of  over  100%  on  the  investment  the  first  year.  Sales  increases  averaged 
18%  for  the  23  stores.  Net  profits  which  had  averaged  2.3%  jumped  to  6.2%.  These  facts  are  interest¬ 
ingly  presented  in  our  well  illustrated  booklet,  “Eye  .Appeal  Makes  Buy  Appeal”;  ask  for  a  copy  today. 

The  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mail. 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Conipany 

Grand  Rapids.  Miehlpan 

Send  a  copy  of  your  booklet.  Eye  Appeal 

Send  Booklet  “Selling  With  Light” . 

Have  representative  call  when  In  vicinity... 
Kame . . 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Main  Offices  and  Factoriee.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan— Portland,  Oregon 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  •  Licensed  Factory,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Address. 
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.L^IBERTY  MUTUAL  is  the  largest  writer  of  Work-  fair  claims  against  you  promptly,  treat  claimants 

men’s  Compensation  insurance;  protects  8,872  retail  as  you  would  want  them  treated  —  with  fairness 

stores.  In  this  number  are  70  of  the  150  largest  depart-  and  courtesy. 

ment  and  specialty  stores.  This  broad  experience  can  Peace  of  mind.  Security.  Savings.  These  are  the  things 
be  put  to  work  for  you  to  your  direct  advantage.  yQy  want  when  you  buy  insurance.  You  will  receive 

1.  TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Liberty  Mutual  has  re-  them  in  full  measure  from  Liberty  Mutual.  Write  for 
turned  cash  dividends  to  policyholders  every  year  facts.  No  obligation, 
amounting  to  at  least  20  %  of  premiums. 

2.  TO  PREVENT  COSTLY  ACCIDENTS.  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual’s  loss  -  prevention  service  understands  store 
hazards,  can  show  you  what  others  are  doing  to 
avoid  accidents  and  reduce  insurance  costs. 

3.  TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  HANDLING  OF  YOUR  INSUR¬ 
ANCE.  Liberty  Mutual  contracts  are  broad,  clear, 
non-technical.  They  will  help  you  eliminate  losses 
due  to  hazards  you  have  overlooked. 

4.  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  CUSTOMER  AND  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS.  Liberty  Mutual’s  claims  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  career  men,  carefully  trained  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  ethics  of  claims  adjusting.  They  will  settle 
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FOR  REPEAL  OF  MILLER-TYDINGS  ACT 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at  its 
meeting  on  April  3  considered  the 
matter  of  efforts  which  are  now  current  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  Miller-Tydings  Act 
which  legalizes  price  maintenance  contracts 
in  interstate  commerce.  After  discussion  the 
Board  authorized  the  Association’s  support 
for  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act. 

The  entire  system  of  so-called  “Fair  Trade” 
acts  has  come  under  fire  from  a  number  of 
important  sources  and  it  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  plain  that  these  acts  do  not  provide  the 
protection  which  was  expected  for  either  re¬ 
tailer  or  consumer. 

.Assistant  Attorney  (ieneral  Thurman 
.Arnold  has  made  the  following  statement  in 
this  connection: 

“Already  the  record  shows  that  it 
does  not  serve  the  purposes  which 
were  urged  upon  C'.ongress  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  its  passage,  that  it  sanctions 
arrangements  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  anti  trust  laws,  and 
that  it  becomes  a  cloak  for  many 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade 
which  go  far  beyond  the  limits  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  amendment.” 

Defense  Commissioner  Miss  Harriet  Elliott 
has  expressed  her  support  for  the  repeal  bill 
because  she  considers  such  action  necessary 
for  civilian  welfare  under  the  national  de¬ 
fense  campaign. 

In  many  instances  after  taking  advantage 


of  the  Fair  Trade  laws  to  fix  resale  prices 
manufacturers  have  failed  to  insist  upon  the 
enforcement  of  such  resale  prices  by  catalog 
houses  which  pretend  to  be  wholesalers  and 
other  concerns  which  provide  that  unfair  type 
of  competition  for  retailers  which  is  referred 
to  as  “trade  diversion.” 

Not  long  ago  a  member  reported  to  us  that 
a  certain  manufacturer  had  told  him  his  line 
was  price-maintained  and  that  it  would  have 
to  be  sold  at  the  stipulated  price.  Some 
months  later  he  found  some  of  these  insidi¬ 
ous  competitors  selling  the  goods  for  less  than 
the  stipulated  price  and  consulted  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  denied  having  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  his  line  was  price  maintained. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  retailers 
can  check  such  statements  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  apparently  not  averse  to  playing 
the  game  both  ways. 

A  point  of  utmost  seriousness  is  the  fact 
that  the  forces  which  secured  the  enactment 
of  this  type  of  legislation  now  seem  disposed 
to  press  their  advantage  to  wholly  unreason¬ 
able  lengths.  If  they  are  not  stopped  they 
will  bring  the  entire  retail  trade  to  shame. 
Out  in  one  of  our  western  States  they  actually 
got  through  the  State  senate  a  bill  which 
would  require  every  retailer  to  sell  everything 
at  his  full  merchandise  cost  plus  all  of  his 
expenses  and  if  any  retailer  suspected  a  com¬ 
petitor  was  violating  the  act  he  would  have 
the  right  to  inspect  that  retailer’s  books. 
Fortunately  the  bill  failed  in  the  lower  house. 
If  the  law  had  been  enacted  it  would  have 
penalized  everybody  except  the  fellow  with 
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the  lowest  cost.  They  probably  did  not  think 
of  that. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Trade  laws 
we  have  taken  no  jx>sition  on  this  question 
because  we  have  believed  that  inasmuch  as 
the  laws  had  been  enacted  it  was  only  wisdom 
to  try  them  out  and  see  how  they  actually 
would  work.  The  evidence  which  has  been 
piling  up  indicates  that  they  do  not  work 
satisfactorily,  that  consumers  and  government 
agencies  are  beginning  to  resent  such  laws 
and  for  retailers  to  defend  them  and  insist 
upon  their  continuance  is  to  put  such  retail¬ 
ers  on  the  spot  as  engaged  in  something  which 
is  less  than  fair  trade. 

Consequently  we  are  glad  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  has  authorized  support  for  repeal  of 
the  Miller-Tydings  act.  Such  laws  are  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  are  productive  of  bad 
will.  After  all,  the  basis  of  retailing  is  com¬ 
petition  and  attempts  to  abolish  fair  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  long  run  will  mean  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  retailing. 

"THE  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY"—TO  SERVE 

IF  it  were  possible  to  write  this  in  letters 
of  fire  we  would  do  it.  Things  are  hap¬ 
pening  which  are  going  to  shock  the 
business  men  of  this  nation  into  a  tardy  recog¬ 
nition  of  many  dangers.  For  nearly  a  year 
now.  we  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  that  the 
situation  would  become  serious  and  soon  you 
will  begin  to  appreciate  these  things.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  will  look  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face  it  will  be  a  great  service  to  your 
business  and  to  your  country! 

First,  you  know  what  is  happening  in  the 
war  across  the  seas  and  you  do  not  need  to 
be  told  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation 
to  encourage  complacency. 

Second,  regardless  of  how  you  may  feel 
about  the  wisdom  of  our  international  poli¬ 
cies,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  government  has  asso¬ 
ciated  us  so  closely  with  the  British  cause  that 
failure  of  the  British  war  effort  is  bound  to 
bring  increased  difficulties  to  the  United 
States. 

Third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 
Britain  no  man  knows  how  deeply  we  may 


become  in\olved  in  the  war,  nor  how  great 
the  burden  of  all-out  aid  may  become. 

You  know  these  things  and  you  know  that 
the  National  Defense  program  is  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  all-important  and  production 
for  defense  is  continuously  compelling  a 
faster  tempo  in  industry. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  has  been  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  detachment  in  the  attitude  with 
which  business  has  surveyed  the  defense 
operations. 

It  is  time,  now,  to  realize  that  National 
Defense  means  yon  and  your  business! 

No  longer  can  you  look  at  the  problem  as 
something  which  “George”  can  do.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  which  are  just  around  the 
corner  from  you. 

1—  Priorities  are  beginning  to  affect  ordinary 
business.  The  list  of  things  which  will  be 
barred  to  civilian  use  will  increase  now 
very  rapidly.  There  will  be  scarcities. 

2—  Every  indication  jxiints  to  substantial  price 
rises. 

.S— The  retailer  again  will  be  the  goat  unless 
we  can  establish  so  convincing  a  record  of 
good  and  patriotic  conduct  as  to  make  it 
clear  to  government  and  consumers  alike 
that  we  are  not  to  blame. 

4—  It  looks  as  though  we  shall  soon  face  the 
actuality  of  governmental  price  controls  in 
some  form. 

5—  The  effort  to  reduce  civilian  purchasing 
power  is  getting  started  with  the  placing 
on  sale  as  of  May  1  of  National  Defense 
bonds  and  Savings  Stamps. 

(>— The  new  revenue  law  promises  to  be  a 
shock  to  business  because  of  the  heavy  in¬ 
creases  in  taxes  it  will  bring. 

7—  Many  people  in  {position  to  judge  believe 
we  are  going  into  a  serious  inflation. 

8—  More  and  more  you  are  going  to  come  up 
against  the  authority  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Not  an  easy-going,  benevolent  gov¬ 
ernment  but  a  government  in  war  mood. 

Probably  there  is  no  new  thought  in  this 
list  but  the  important  thing  is  that  you  can 
no  longer  regard  these  things  as  possibilities 
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of  the  distant  future.  They  are  almost  ujK)n 
you.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  tliein? 

It  is  obvious  that  you  cannot  drop  your 
business  and  enlist  in  the  army.  You  cannot 
close  your  store  and  put  your  employees  at 
work  making  guns  and  tanks. 

Yoti  can,  however,  realize  that  for  the  next 
couple  of  years  you  are  going  to  be  required 
to  run  your  store  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  government. 

You  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
make  profits  but  the  lion’s  share  of  what  you 
make  will  go  to  the  government. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  the  public  which 
relies  upon  your  store  is  supplied  with  neces¬ 
sary  merchandise  and— if  you  are  wise— you 
will  do  everything  possible  to  see  that  such 
goods  are  available  at  prices  which  the  public 
can  afford  to  pay. 

The  ugly  cry  of  “profiteer”  is  likely  to  be 
raised  at  any  time.  A  little  too  much  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  (cupidity)  on  the  part  of  a 
few  of  your  buyers  and  your  good  will  is  go¬ 
ing  to  suffer,  perhaps  irreparably. 

.Any  way  you  figure  it,  retailers  are  in  a 
bad  spot.  If  they  hold  back  they  will  not 
have  the  merchandise  their  customers  want. 
If  they  show  foresight  and  buy  heavily  of 
things  which  are  likely  to  be  scarce  they  will 
be  accused  of  hoarding  and  speculating.  If 
they  make  large  prohts  they  will  be  regarded 
as  “profiteers”  and  social  enemies.  If  they  do 
not  make  profits  they  may  go  broke.  It  is  a 
tough  predicament  and  it  will  re(juire  all  the 
judgment  and  intelligence  retailers  have  to 
steer  a  safe  course  through  this  period  ahead 
of  us. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  to  do  all  possi¬ 
ble  to  hold  doivn  prices!  You  may  have  tired 
of  having  us  tell  you  this  but  it  is  increasing¬ 
ly  vital.  Do  not  let  the  lid  blow  off!  Use  all 
the  influence  you  have  to  make  your  resources 
practice  that  restraint  which  you  yourself  will 
practice  if  you  do  not  wisli  to  invite  disaster. 

In  a  field  of  close  competition  a  long  mark¬ 
up  is  a  delightful  experience  but  examine 
closely  every  temptation  to  claim  an  unusual 
profit.  It  may  rise  up  and  bite  you  at  any 
moment. 


You  may  expect  an  increasing  volume  of 
sales  and  with  no  increase  in  mark-up  per¬ 
centage,  or  even  with  a  lower  mark-up,  you 
should  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  net  profit. 

It  will  be  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry! 

We  urge  you  to  increase  your  vigilance  in 
watching  for  price  increases  which  may  not 
seem  justified.  Report  them  to  us  and  we 
will  investigate  and  use  your  report  to  us  to 
help  hold  prices  down. 

Get  your  merchandising  organization  to¬ 
gether  and  go  over  the  situation  carefully. 
Instruct  them  in  the  course  you  luish  fol- 
loiued.  Don’t  do  this  once  and  consider  the 
job  done!  Follow  it  up!  Hold  regular  meet¬ 
ings  at  frequent  intervals.  Keep  in  touch 
with  the  situation.  Know  what  is  going  on  in 
your  departments. 

See  how  much  fun  you  and  your  organiza¬ 
tion  can  get  out  of  the  effort  to  meet  the  pub¬ 
lic  need  by  selling  goods  at  prices  as  reason¬ 
able  as  they  can  be  made. 

If  you  think  this  advice  is  cock-eyed,  re¬ 
member  you  are  going  to  have  to  take  orders 
from  a  lot  of  folks  who  do  not  see  these  things 
as  you  may  and  much  will  depend  upon  what 
they  think.  You’re  in  the  army,  now! 

In  some  trades  we  are  told  these  are  re¬ 
garded  as  “days  of  golden  opjjortunity.”  That 
statement  is  understood  to  mean  that  this  is 
the  time  to  make  unusual  profits  and  this 
attitude  fretpiently  is  justified  by  reference  to 
the  lean  years  through  which  they  have 
passed.  W'e  think  this— under  the  circum¬ 
stances— is  a  mistaken  point  of  view. 

In  a  much  larger  sense  these  are  days  of 
“golden  opjxirtunity.”  There  never  was  a 
better  time  for  men  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  .\merican  business  by  a  refusal 
to  capitalize  the  needs  of  the  nation  for  large 
pecuniary  profit.  This  is  the  “golden  oppor¬ 
tunity”  to  serve  the  common  good;- to  re¬ 
establish  business  in  the  public  confidence;— 
to  answer  in  the  most  convincing  terms  all 
of  those  critics  who  have  fought  so  hard  to 
destroy  .\meri  an  free  enterprise. 

It  is  a  “golden  opportunity”  to  play  fair,  to 
practice  a  decent  self-restraint  and  to  help  the 
great  .American  cause  in  this  emergency. 
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WHY  MAKE  RAYON  IDENTIFICATION 
A  HAND  OPERATION? 


Rubber  stamp  or  stockroom  penmanship  is  an  expensive 
way  to  observe  rayon  identification  rules.  And,  due  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  yarn  mixtures,  it  is  complicated  and  impractical  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  pre-print  the  stores’  own  price  tags  with  fibre  content. 

Retailers  can  cut  identification  cost  to  zero — give  care  instruc¬ 
tions  desired  by  the  consumer — increase  the  efficiency  of  sales 
people — save  buyers’  time.  Tell  your  sources  that  you  want 
Du  Pont  Rayon  tags  on  merchandise  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon  yams. 


Care  Suggestions,  which  cut  down  returns 

RAYON  DIVISION,  E.  /.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  {INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 
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Whafs  Ahead  for  Retailing? 

Ten  Divisions  of  N.R.D.G.A.  Will  Seek  the  Answers  at  Mid-Year 
Convention  In  Chicago  June  2nd  to  June  5th 


44  1x7  HAT  is  ahead  for  retail- 
y  Y'  ing?”  is  unquestionably 
as  hard  to  foretell  as 
any  similar  query  involving  any 
other  phase  of  American  business 
today. 

Who  can  say  at  this  juncture 
what  changes  in  scheduled  plans 
retailers  may  be  compelled  to  sud¬ 
denly  effect— in  order  to  cooperate 
with  the  nation’s  physical  as  well 
as  economic  program? 

Business  may  not  continue  “as 
usual”  in  times  of  great  emergency 
-but  continue  it  must,  as  a  part 
of  National  Defense. 

If  such  important  problems  as 
taxation,  priorities,  possible  infla¬ 
tion,  etc.,  occupied  much  of  the 
thought  of  retailers  at  their  annual 
!  convention  in  January,  as  they  did, 
these  same  problems  have  now,  in 
many  cases,  become  more  acute, 
and  others  are  pushing  into  almost 
every  phase  of  safe,  profitable  and, 
at  the  same  time,  patriotic  business 
operation. 

This  accelerating  tempo  has 
guided  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  preparation  of  various 
general,  group  and  joint  sessions— 
to  be  held  at  the  \Iid-Vear  Con¬ 
vention  on  June  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


The  importance  to  store  owners 
and  other  executives,  of  these  ses¬ 
sions  and  the  interesting  light  they 
will  throw  on  this  emergency 
economy  as  it  concerns  retailing, 
can  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  detailed  program: 


Controllers’  Congress 


/^ySC(/SS/OiV  of  Price  Control 
—Examination  of  European 
practices,  as  well  as  the  latest 
thoughts  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  the  U.  S. 

An  Examination  of  Current 
Merchandising  Problems— from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  controller. 

Answers  to  Budgeting  Problems 
in  a  Defense  Economy— expense 
budgeting.  (This  will  be  presented 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Controllers’  Group) 

Merchandise  Planning— \  session 
on  expense  savings.  This  will  1k‘ 
sort  of  an  exchange  of  ideas,  where¬ 
by  each  delegate  will  be  asked  to 
contribute  at  least  one  idea  on 


some  short-cut,  some  elimination 
of  expense,  some  new  “trick”,  some 
new  gadget— that  has  saved  money, 
whether  the  saving  has  been  large 
or  small. 

(In  return,  those  who  attend  are 
certain  to  receive  at  least  one  idea 
that  will  be  worth  the  expense  of 
the  trip  to  the  Convention.) 

Taxation  and  Social  Security— 
Problems  and  proposed  legislation 
will  come  up  for  a  thorough  airing 
at  another  session  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Taxation 
and  Social  Security  Committees. 

I'he  impact  of  the  aid  to  Britain 
aiul  our  defense  efforts  on  retailing 
will  be  discussed  with  special  em- 
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Mid  -Y ear  Ojnvention 


phasis  on  the  probable  effects  on 
sales,  expenses,  and  profits. 

Representative  stores  in  various 
“boom”  cities  will  be  asked  to  give 
brief  talks  on  their  experiences,  re¬ 
sulting  from  rapid  sales  increases 
during  the  preceding  months.  A 
representative  of  a  Canadian  store 
will  describe  conditions  in  the 
Dominion,  and  will  be  asked  to 
give  American  retailers  a  possible 
preview  of  things  to  come. 

New  problems  created  by  .S.E.C. 
rulings  on  certification  of  state¬ 
ments  by  public  accountants,  and 
the  resultant  higher  costs  of  audit 
fees,  w’ill  be  discussed  by  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  leading  C.P.A.  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
store  controller  on  the  other. 

Possible  means  of  reducing  rou¬ 
tine  costs— such  as  the  handling  of 
accounts  receivable  through  skele¬ 
tonized  and  cycle  (staggered)  bill¬ 
ing,  w'ill  be  covered  in  a  special 
report  to  be  presented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
trollers  Association. 

.\n  insurance  quiz  is  slated  for 
the  hnal  session,  and  delegates  will 
be  asked  to  send  in,  or  bring  with 
them,  questions  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
surance  —  particularly  insurance 
costs.  -Answers  will  be  given  by  a 
panel  composed  of  members  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Insurance 
Committee. 

Merchandising 

TyRICES  and  Consumer  Purchas- 
JL  ing  Power  will  require  con¬ 
stant  review'  and  study  during 
1941.  How'  much  money  will  the 
consumer  have  to  spend  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  60  days  hence  or  three 
months,  six  months,  nine  months 
from  now?  At  what  price  levels 
can  he  afford  to  buy?  Will  he  turn 
to  higher  price  lines  and  if  so,  will 
it  affect  ail  types  of  merchandise, 
or  just  what  types,  and  will  it  be 
lower,  medium,  or  higher  price 
levels  that  will  be  affected? 

Some  5,000,000  wage-earners  may 
obtain  higher  real  wages  in  1941 
than  in  1940,  but  what  about  the 
other  45,000,000  heads  of  families 
who  probably  will  receive  lower 
wages  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power?  Productive  workers  in  1940 
supported  alyiut  8  million  unem¬ 


ployed  and,  say,  a  million  govern¬ 
ment  employees.  In  1941  they  will 
support  not  only  a  much  larger 
number  of  government  employees, 
but  also  an  army  of  two  to  four 
million  men,  about  five  million 
w'orkers  on  defense  projects  and 
perhaps  three  million  unemployed. 
Whaf  W’ill  be  the  effect  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  store's  customers? 

What  effect  tvill  the  slackening 
of  government  purchasing  for  the 
new  army  have  iqjon  inventories 
and  prices?  When  will  this  slack¬ 
ening  be  felt  in  industry  and  trade? 
How  can  we  foresee  it  anti  plan 
our  buying  accordingly?  What  ef¬ 
fect  will  the  government’s  price 
control  system  have  on  our  buying 
and  selling? 

Because  of  the  number  of  prol)- 
lems  which  have  arisen  from  the 
government’s  rulings  on  priorities, 
this  subject  will  receive  particular 
attention  with  reference  to  the 
effect  upon  merchandise  deliveries. 


inventories  and  substitutions. 

Our  problems  are  similar  to 
Canada’s  in  many  respects,  and  we 
can  learn  much  from  Canadian 
store  experiences.  Our  Canadian 
friends  will  deal  with  the  ways  in 
which  their  government  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  dealing  with  the  problems 
raised  by  the  war,  and  advise  us  in 
planning  our  retail  operations  to 
meet  war  conditions. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  im¬ 
portant  subjects  that  w'ill  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  prominent  speakers  from 
industry,  economists  and  merchan¬ 
dising  exscutives  at  the  Mid-Year 
Convention  sessions  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division. 

*  *  * 

The  Ready-to-]Vear  Group  will 
hold  an  open  forum  on  Style  Pro¬ 
tection,  at  which  retailers  from 
New  York  and  the  Middle  West 
will  discuss  this  importatit  problem 
from  both  the  bitying  office  and  re¬ 
tailer  viewpoint. 


Store  Management  and  Personnel 


Employment  competition 

with  inditstry  as  Avell  as  loss 
of  personnel  under  the  Selective 
Military  Service  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  jrroblems  confronting  stores 
at  the  present  time.  The  effects  of 
Selective  Service  and  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  competition  on  store  per¬ 
sonnel  staffs:  special  training  pro¬ 
grams  necessary  to  handle  transfers 
and  replacements,  atid  what  other 
agencies  such  as  State  Employment 
Services,  sch<K)ls  and  utiiversities 
can  do  to  help  stores  meet  the 
sititation  will  l)e  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  general  session  of  the 
Store  Management,  Personnel, 
Traffic  and  Delivery  Groiq^s  and 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  of  the 
-Association. 

This  session  tvill  not  only  s|>ot- 
light  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  will  develop  through  dis¬ 
cussion  effective  means  of  meeting 
existing  conditions. 

Special  Selling  Problems  Created 
by  Defense  Conditions 

The  Store  Management.  Person¬ 
nel  and  Merchandising  Groups  are 
devoting  a  session  to  special  selling 
problems  confronting  stores  as  a  re¬ 


sult  of  defense  preparations.  .Sell¬ 
ing  problems  under  the  ticw  Wool 
1-abeling  Law  will  be  thoroughly 
stressed  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  enforcetnetit  regulations  es¬ 
tablished  and  special  training  re- 
qitired. 

Closer  control  of  out-of-stock 
merchandise,  sample  and  special 
order-selling  will  be  discussed  in 
anticipation  of  merchandise  short¬ 
ages  and  substitution  in  the  kind 
of  merchandise  available  for  public 
consumption.  Emphasis  also  will 
be  placed  on  greater  selling  flexi¬ 
bility  through  c(K)rdinated  mer¬ 
chandising  training. 

More  Efjectix'e  Selling  Control 
and  Promotion 

One  technical  session  of  the 
.Store  Management  Group  will  con¬ 
cern  itself  particularly  with  ways 
in  which  the  management  end  of 
the  business  can  promote  more 
effective  sales  efforts.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  store  in  making  sales 
promoters  of  their  service  managers 
W’ill  be  thoroughly  discussed. 

Gearing  telephone  service  to 
meet  increased  business,  again  with 
particular  reference  to  merchandise 
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priorities  and  substitutions,  will  be 
analvzed  and  the  session  will  end 
with  discussion  of  effective  cus¬ 
tomer  complaint  control  emphasiz¬ 
ing  means  of  minimizing  non-de- 
liverv,  poor  qtiality  and  poor  ser¬ 
vice  complaints  from  customers. 

Current  ]V<n'eln>iisiug  Problems 

Recent  trends  in  warehousing 
methtxls  and  controls  and  remote 
order-filling  operation  will  be  em¬ 
phasized  at  a  joint  session  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Delivery 
Groups.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  order-filling  of  small 
merchandise  items  from  the  ware¬ 
house  instead  of  forward  stock;  to 
the  economical  scheduling  of  the 
order-filling  and  wrapping  and 
packing  force,  and  to  changes  in 
warehouse  deliveries  to  effectuate 
more  economical  operation. 

Administering  Personnel  Policies 

A  special  meeting  of  the 
Store  .Nfanagement  and  Personnel 
Groups  will  be  directed  to  the  ad¬ 


ministering  of  personnel  policies 
with  particular  emphasis  on  griev¬ 
ance  procedure  and  operation,  and 
on  the  effects  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agreements  on  store  personnel 
policies  and  practices.  Industrial 
experience  in  the  administration 
of  union  agreements  at  the  fore¬ 
man  level  will  be  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  discussion. 

Technical  Personnel  Sessions 

Two  additional  sessions  of  the 
Personnel  Group  will  attack  tech¬ 
nical  problems  relating  to  employ¬ 
ment  and  training.  What  manage¬ 
ment  has  learned  from  special  j)er- 
sonnel  research  will  be  discussed 
by  a  representative  of  a  large  in¬ 
dustrial  concern  which  has  com¬ 
pleted  extensive  tests  on  employee 
morale,  production  and  fatigue. 

The  use  of  aptitude  tests  as  an 
aid  in  meeting  the  replacement 
problem  is  particularly  pertinent 
in  relation  to  the  present  employ¬ 
ment  market,  and  will  also  be 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
present-day  experience. 


Credit  Management 


AF'I  ER  holding  its  own  con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland  in  1939 
and  1910,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  is  this  year  again  joining 
with  the  other  Divisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  G(mk1s  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Present  plans  call  for  six  sessions, 
four  of  w’hich  will  lie  in  the  nature 
of  major  sessions.  I'hese  will  deal 
with  (1)  The  Impact  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Economy  on  Retail  Credit 
Selling:  (2)  Credit  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion;  (3)  Latest  Dex'elopments  in 
Connection  with  Department  Store 
Billing  Experiments;  and  (4)  Cred¬ 
it  Office  Organization. 

The  credit  sales  promotion  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  led  off  by  H.  E. 
Wilson,  Manager,  Department  of 
Accounts,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  who  has  established  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  himself  and  his  store  in 
achieving  the  largest  number  of 
new  accounts  opened  last  year. 

So  highly  is  he  regarded  in  his 
organization  that  the  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  store  and  member  of 
the  store  operating  board,  said  re- 
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cently  that  "a  business  which 
doesn’t  consider  its  credit  manager 
an  executive  of  top  flight  impor¬ 
tance  is  missing  a  great  deal  and 
the  credit  manager  who  doesn’t 
l(M)k  upon  himself  in  that  light  is 
not  taking  his  full  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  business.” 

This  executive  w’ill  tell  us  how 
he  has  achieved  his  enviable  record 
of  opening  more  new  accounts 
than  any  other  store  reporting  in 
connection  with  N.R.D.G..\.  sur¬ 
veys.  He  will  be  flanked  by  tw’o 
other  speakers  who  will  describe 
unique  methods  of  analyzing  cus¬ 
tomer  records  and  getting  custom¬ 
ers  already  on  your  books  to  buy 
more:  and  solicitation  of  new  ac¬ 
counts  by  means  of  house-to-house 
canvassing  methods.  C.  Ray  Cook. 
.Assistant  Credit  Manager  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  .Sales  Promotion  Expense  Con¬ 
trol. 

.An  economist  from  Washington, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Engle  of  the  U.  S. 
Defense  Commission,  will  outline 
the  impact  of  the  defense  economy 


on  credit  buying.  He  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  outstanding 
economist,  who  will  outline  new 
proposals  which  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  restrict  consumer  credit 
volume  in  case  the  need  for  such 
restriction  arises  as  a  result  of  the 
speed  up  of  the  defense  program. 

Malcolm  Merriam,  Chief  of  the 
Credit  .Analysis  Unit  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  will,  as 
in  the  past,  outline  the  results  of 
the  Retail  Credit  .Survey  as  they 
relate  to  the  department  store  field. 

Credit  Research  Studies— The 
Division  has  now  under  way  an¬ 
nual  research  studies  on  credit  de¬ 
partment  operating  results,  de¬ 
ferred  payment  selling,  community 
credit  policies  and  collection  pro¬ 
cedures,  in  connection  with  which 
all  four  of  our  reports  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention  by  F.  J. 
Fitzpatrick  of  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  selling;  J.  T.  Rose  of  Crowley 
Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  on  operat¬ 
ing  results;  Chas.  H.  Dicken  of 
Mabley  &:  Carew,  Cincinnati,  on 
community  credit  policies;  John 
\V.  Waterfall  of  ^Volf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  account 
control  and  procedures;  and  au¬ 
thorizing  by  Edward  Rogal,  Man¬ 
agement  Engineer. 

There  will  lx;  a  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  the  latest  developments 
in  the  field  of  simplified  billing 
and  cycle  billing. 

Operating  a  Credit  Store  under 
War  Conditions  will  be  handled  by 
John  Hendry  of  Jas.  .A.  Ogilvy’s, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  field  of  credit  bureau  rela¬ 
tions  problems  will  be  covered  by 
Theodore  G.  Kraft,  Manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Retail  Merchants  Credit 
Bureau. 

In  addition,  the  Division  is  col¬ 
laborating  with  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.G..A.  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  peculiar  to  the 
smaller  volume  store’s  credit  op)era- 
tion.  These  topics  will  be  handled 
by  Ernest  Johnson,' Credit  Manager 
of  the  H.  C.  Prange  Co.  in  She¬ 
boygan,  Wisconsin,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  installment  selling  phases,  and 
Charles  Seaman,  Credit  Manager 
of  .Almy,  Bigelow  &  Washburn, 
(^Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ideas  are  funny  things. 
They  never  work  unless 
you  do. 

Many  and  varied  are 
the  details  that  make  up 
a  department  manager’s 
job.  It  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  routine  but  if  the 
work  is  well  organized, 
it  can  be  done  more 
efficiently  and  is  much 
easier.  These  check  lists 
relative  to  a  buying  trip 
in  the  market  have  been 
prepared  to  aid  you  in 
organizing  your  work. 
Some  of  the  points  cover 
general  tips  and  sugges¬ 
tions;  others  deal  with 
specific  conduct,  all  are 
important.  If  you  know 
what  you  should  do  and 
can  quickly  review  what 
has  been  accomplished 
and  what  is  pending,  toe 
believe  you  can  save 
time  and  effort. 


BEFORE  BUYING  TRIP 


■■  fifl  Consider  Past  Experience  " 

Read  the  diary  or  notes  of  the  year  before.  U  /iip  i 

Study  last  year’s  sales  records  for  the  same  season. 

Review  any  other  significant  experiences. 

na  Collecting  Information  On  Your  Requirements  Pass  in 

//  i^K\\\'/ /  /m  Check  weekly  selling  summaries  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Compare  with  Answer 

/  \  I  'f(  year’s  records  to  discover  changes  in  trends.  l(vou 

Study  want  slips  to  see  what  customers  are  calling  for.  liefore 

Discuss  the  department’s  needs  with  each  salesperson  individiulh  Assign 
_ "  Take  notes  on  their  opinion.  Allow  time  on  the  floor  for  studvin? 

i^iiiiiiiiinumpF 

Read  trade  papers  and  other  sources  of  fashion  information. 

Plan  Your  Purchasing 

Take  inventory  of  your  stock  by  classification,  size,  color-^perhaps  by  style  numbers  and  manu 
facturers  so  fill-ins  can  be  made  properly  and  easily. 

Bring  buying  plans  up  to  date,  based  of  course  on  planned  sales  and  stock.  Review  these  plans 
with  your  merchandise  manager  a  week  before  leaving. 

Check  the  amount  of  contemplated  purchases  on  your  trip  against  unit  and  dollar  buying  plans¬ 
considering  price  lines,  quantities,  types,  dates  of  delivery,  colors,  and  sizes. 

Think  of  promotions  planned  by  the  store’s  Color  Co-ordination  Committee  and  plan  pur  , . 
chases,  if  necessary,  to  tie  in. 

List  re-order  numbers,  quantity  sold  and  estimate  sales  for  the  future.  * 

Set  cost  price  limits  for  retail  price  lines  you  plan  to  buy.  ^ 

lar  for 

Make  Preliminary  Study  of  Resources  w  t  i 


Check  resources  so  you’ll  have  in  mind  where  you  get  merchandise  that  sells  at  regular  prices-jp|jjj  jj 


BURING  BUYING  TRIP 


General  Procedure  in  New  York 

Remember  to  buy  as  little  as  is  practical  in  New  York.  Buy  at  home 
as  much  as  possible,  particularly  for  future  deliveries. 

Plan  your  time  and  work  and  try  to  follow  through. 

M  I  Don’t  let  sales  pressure  or  alleged  friendship  waste  your  time, 

fli  Get  the  most  important  things  out  of  the  way  first. 

1/  K.eep  a  diary  of  what  you  do  each  day,  for  your  own  future  reference 
'  -Attend  fashion  clinics  or  shows  that  will  be  helpful. 

Visit  New  York  retail  stores  for  ideas  on  display  and  merchandise. 
Get  acquainted  with  one  or  more  buyers  for  the  same  departments  in  other  stores  for  stimuli 
tion  and  to  exchange  ideas. 

Keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  store.  Write  frequently,  to  your  merchandise  man,  the  sellen 
and  perhaps  customers— they’re  pleased  and  flattered  to  know  you’re  thinking  of  them. 

Send  word  to  the  store  about  any  merchandise  ordered  for  immediate  delivery. 

Enjoy  evenings  of  recreation.  Do  not  work  more  than  two  evenings  in  succession. 

Go  to  at  least  one  smart  place  and  make  notes  on  what  people  are  wearing. 

Visit  the  Metrop>olitan  Museum  of  Art— maybe  on  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
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|,iii  whose  merchandise  you  take  less  inarkdowns. 

Make  a  list  ol  manutaciurers  you  want  to  see,  with  their  phone  numbers  and  addresses.  Desig¬ 
nate  those  which  are  most  profitable  and  those  that  are  new. 

Whip  the  Department  Into  Shape  for  Your  Absence 

Get  up  sizes  on  staples  and  order  small  quantities  before  you  leave. 

Check  outstanding  orders. 

Pass  invoices  on  file  in  the  Receiving  Room. 

Answer  your  mail. 

Kvou  will  be  away  on  the  17th  of  the  month,  turn  in  your  promotion  plans  for  next  month 
before  leaving  or  arrange  to  mail  them. 

Assign  the  necessary  jobs  that  must  be  done  so  that  they  will  lie  covered  in  your  absence— 

(a)  .Someone  should  be  given  pink  copies  of  outstanding  orders  with  the  retail  price 
information  and  charged  with  taking  care  of  that. 

(b)  .Arrangement  should  be  made  to  cover  advertising  copy,  store  promotions,  windows 
and  interior  displays. 

(c)  Keeping  of  selling  records  and  taking  of  inarkdowns  should  be  specifically  assigned. 

(d)  Departmental  meetings  should  be  entrusted  to  an  individual. 

(e)  A  specific  person,  e.g.  another  department  manager,  shoidd  be  designated  as  the  one 
to  whom  your  staff  can  go  for  help  when  something  unexpected  arises. 

(f)  -Arrange  to  have  daily  reports  from  your  departments  sent  to  you. 

Make  Final  Arrangements  for  Your  Departure 

Write  to  the  most  important  maiudacturers,  telling  them  what  day  you  expect  to  visit  them. 
Make  dates  with  New  York  office  buyers. 

Call,  and  have  your  salespeople  call,  special  customers  to  see  if  you  can  get  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar  for  them. 

Make  hotel  and  train  reservations. 

Plan  first  day  in  New  A"ork  in  detail.  Outline  plans  for  other  days  there. 
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Gelling  Ready  To  Buy 

Go  over  your  plans  with  the  New  York  office  merchandise  manager  w'hen  you  first  arrive. 
Check  w'ith  him  also  on  your  dates  with  his  buyers. 

Use  the  buying  office  to  get  information  on  general  market  conditions,  prices  and  terms. 
.Also  for  reports  on  new  items,  new’  resources,  style  trends,  best  sellers,  etc. 

Obtain  a  source  list  from  each  New  A'tirk  t/ttice  buyer  for  your  departments.  Ask  for  her 
opinion  as  to  which  houses  can  serve  you  best— checking  against  your  ow'n  experience. 
Interview  salesmen  in  the  office  the  second  day  until  noon— announcing  this  plan.  Or  make 
dates  for  certain  salesmen  to  meet  you  in  the  New  A'ork  office. 

Shopping  the  Market 

Always  make  your  own  check-up  of  the  market. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  day  before  shopping,  make  a  routing  of  places  you  plan  to  go. 
Shop  all  lines  liefore  buying— from  lowest  to  highest  price  lines. 

Do  not  place  any  orders  except  emergency  fill-in  orders  until  you  have  covered  the  market 
in  the  classification  on  which  you  are  working. 

Aim  to  discover  at  least  one  “hot”  reorder  ntunber  for  each  department. 

Visit  at  least  two  or  three  tiew’  resources  each  trip  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

Even  if  you  don’t  expect  to  buy,  visit  some  high  style  houses.  It’s  gotnl  education. 

Eeep  accurate  shopping  notes  by  style,  type  and  price.  As  you  ItKik  at  a  line,  classify  items 
as  sure-fire”,  “doubtful”  and  “undesirable”.  Consult  notes  as  you  plan  where  to  buy. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Rennet  Meyers,  Vice- 
President  of  Meyers-Ar- 
nold,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina,  has  prepared 
this  detailed  outline  of 
the  proper  way  to  con¬ 
duct  a  buying  trip  for 
the  benefit  of  his  own 
buyers.  The  outline  was 
based  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Meyers- 
Arnold  executives  and 
several  outside  persons 
responding  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

]Ve  believe  this  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to 
stores  of  all  kinds  and 
print  it  here  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be 
brought  to  the  attention 
of  their  buyers. 


(Continued) 
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As  you  consider  merchandise,  find  out  how  (juickly  you  can  get  delivery  on  reorders. 

As  you  get  new  fashion  information,  check  your  plans  and  make  changes  if  necessary— even 
if  you  have  to  revise  your  plans  entirely. 

Actual  Buying 

Remember  “we  will  get  hot  and  stay  hot  as  we  buy  from  a  few  profitable  resources.” 

Before  going  out  with  the  resident  buyer  to  place  orders,  discuss  again  with  her  the  cjuantity 
in  each  price  line  you  plan  to  buy  and  where  you  think  orders  should  be  placed. 

During  trips  with  office  buyers,  keep  a  recor,!  of  merchandise  ordered,  by  tyjje  and  cost. 

Buy  with  a  definite  promotional  plan  in  mind— that  is,  groups  of  items,  not  just  single  units. 

Remember  to  try  to  obtain  the  best  advertising  cooperation  each  manufacturer  has  to  offer. 

Insist  on  newspaper  mats  and  other  promotional  aids. 

.Always  get  all  the  selling  information  about  the  merchandise  you  buy. 

W'rite  up  each  order  yourself  as  you  make  selections  and  summarize  the  order  to  see  how  it  fits 
into  your  model  stock  plan  before  confirming.  Use  store  order  blank. 

Keep  copies  of  all  orders,  go  over  them  to  make  necessary  changes.  Figure  retail  and  markup. 

Enter  against  buying  plans.  Mail  yellow  and  pink  copies  to  the  store.  Give  white  copies  to 
the  office  buyer  or  the  manufacturer.  Fill  out  required  store  records  of  your  ptirchases. 


AFTER  BUYII\G  TRIP 

A  trip  to  New’  York  is  primarily  to  get  ideas— not  to  do  a  lot  of  buy¬ 
ing.  When  you’re  back  in  the  store,  away  from  high  pressure  sales¬ 
manship,  reconsider  what  is  available  in  the  market,  what  your  cus¬ 
tomers  want,  what  your  department  needs.  Put  your  ideas  in  practice. 

Follow  Through  on  Orders 

Write  a  summary  of  your  trip  on  the  form  sheet.  Summarize  your 
orders,  compare  w’ith  buying  plans  and  discuss  w'ith  your  merchan¬ 
dise  manager.  Discuss  routing  of  purchases  w’ith  traffic  department. 
VV'^rite  each  manufacturer  with  whom  you  have  placed  orders,  remind¬ 
ing  them  to  ship  merchandise  as  ordered  and  asking  again  for  all 
promised  selling  aids  such  as  newspaper  mats  and  displays.  .Also,  thank  them  for  courtesies 
extended  to  you  in  New  York. 

If  Meyers-.Arnold  labels  are  to  be  sent,  or  sig.  tuts  for  printed  material,  get  them  off  at  once. 
Follow  up  on  deliveries— even  iK'fore  the  merchandise  is  due. 

Inform  Staff  About  Trip 

Discuss  your  trip  with  sellers,  and  be  prejiared  to  give  highlights  at  meetings  of  department 
managers,  and  the  entire  store. 

When  new  merchandise  conies  in,  present  it  and  all  its  features  to  your  salesforce  and  if 
possible,  at  a  general  store  meeting. 

Plan  promotions  completely,  enlisting  the  utmost  cooperation  from  the  display  and  advertising 
departments  and  your  own  salesforce.  Make  sure  the  entire  store  knows  w’hat  you  are  doing. 
Ci(H)|>erate  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Color  Promotion  Committee. 

Get  in  touch  with  certain  customers  and  have  sellers  call  others,  telling  them  of  merchandise 
\oti  iMiught  with  them  in  mind. 

Check  Up  on  Department  Routine 

Make  a  complete  check  of  all  merchandise  reteived  while  you  were  away— with  particular 
attention  to  fast  sellers  on  which  departments  can  go  to  town. 

Go  through  order  file— cancel  past  due  orders.  Go  over  stock  for  necessary  markdowns. 

Watch  for  Reorders 

'Fry  to  develop  reorder  numlters  by  watching  the  selling  record  of  merchandise— particularly 
something  new  and  untried.  Reorder  the  very  minute  you  di.scover  the  possibilities  of  an  item. 

Tie  Up  Loose  F.nds 

Write  a  complete  diary  of  your  trip  for  future  reference. 

Be  sure  to  summarize  and  use  filled  orders  for  future  guides. 

Write  “thank  you”  notes  to  im|)ortant  people  you  contacted,  especially  resident  buyers. 
Thank  people  in  the  store  who  carried  on  in  your  absence.  Turn  in  an  expense  account. 


The  Customer  of  the  Future 


A  shift  of  purchasing  power  is  foreseen,  benefiting 
the  customer  group  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
lowest  income  class. . . .  How  to  serve  this  customer. 


The  forms  of  tilings  to  come 
begin  to  make  themsefves 
visible.  We  know  now  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tax  btirden  which  the 
countrv  is  going  to  have  to  bear 
in  order  to  carry  through  the  de¬ 
fense  projects  and  aid  to  Britain. 
It  will  grow  still  heavier.  .\lso  we 
see,  with  the  placing  on  sale  as  of 
Mav  1  of  the  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps,  something  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  linance 
these  activities  lx;yond  the  sums 
collected  in  taxes. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  that  one  of 
the  chief  objectives  in  the  plan  to 
raise  huge  sums  by  taxation  and  to 
sell  bonds  to  individuals  is/ to. cur¬ 
tail  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
civilian  population  so  as  to  make 
more  sure  the  required  production 
of  defense  material^^ 

\Vith  so  many  eminent  econo¬ 
mists  and  government  folks  telling 
us  that  this  plan  of  taxation  and 
Inirrowing  is  going  to  reduce  pur¬ 
chasing  jjower  it  seems  brash  to 
question  whether  that  will  be  the 
effect.  Nevertheless,  we  do  think 
there  are  sides  to  this  situation 
which  are  worthy  of  disctission  and 
questioning. 

.\s  we  see  it,  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  is  not  likely  to  ctir- 
tail  purchasing  power  so  much  as 
to^bring  about  a  trausjf-r  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  fro}ii  certain  popu¬ 
lation  classes  to  others^  'I'lic  classes 
which  will  l)e  hit  most  directly,  and 
hardest,  by  heavy  taxes  will  1k‘ 
those  classes  which  have  enjoyed 
the  more  substantial  incomes. 
Under  the  impact  of  taxation  and 
the  need  to  buy  government  bonds, 
without  doubt,  such  classes  will 
have  less  purchasing  power. 

\0n  the  other  hand,  the  govern¬ 
ment  requires  ftmds  from  heavy 
taxes  and  from  bond  sales  onlv  for 
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the  purpose  of  paying  out  these 
funds  again  for  ivhat  the  defense 
projects  wilt  recjuire.  r This  means 
that  all  those  tvorking  classes  who 
are  employed  in  the  defense  indus¬ 
tries  or  in  industries  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  defense  industries,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  mines  and  the 
forests  and  on  the  farms,  are  going 
to  receive  much  higher  conqjensa- 
tion  than  ever  before  and  there  are 
going  to  be  far  more  of  them  em¬ 
ployed. /'Ihus  it  seems  fair  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  dollars  taken  from 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  more 
generous  purchasing  |M>wer  in  the 
past  will  Ik‘  turned  over  to  those 
who  have  been  in  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  classes. 

It  is  true  that  direct  taxation 
probably  will  be  carried  down  to 
a  jMtint  where  many  of  these  work¬ 
ers  win)  have  heretofore  Iteen 
exempt  under  the  income  tax  law 
also  will  become  direct  tax  payers 
and  the  sale  of  l)onds  and  stamps 
to  these  income  groiqts  also  will  be 
substantial.  That,  we  recognize, 
will  operate  to  shorten  purchasing 
power  h}it  all  the  funds  so  taken  in 
xvill  agai)i  he  paid  out  for  the  de¬ 
fense  efforts,  so  that  the  actual  cur- 
taibnent  of  purchasing  power 
among  such  classes  xoill  he  a  cur- 
taihnent  from  ex’er-inoetising  nexe 
highs  of  income. 

If  it  were  the  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernmetit  to  collect  huge  futtds  from 
taxes  and  sale  of  Itonds  and  to  bury 
those  funds  with  the  gold  out  at 
Fort  Knox,  we  could  see  that  the 
all-over  purchasing  power  of  the 
public  would  defitiitely  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  but  since  the  government  is 
raising  these  funds  to  pay  them  out 
again  we  believe  the  result  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  transfer  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  higher  income 
groups  t()  the  lower. - 


The  Effect  on  Retailers 

W'e  have  not  built  this  argument 
merely  to  call  attention  to  this 
jjossible  effect  of  the  government’s 
fiscal  operations  but  because  we 
Ijelieve  there  is  an  inqmrtant  indi¬ 
cation  in  it  for  all  retailers.C  We 
believe  that  so  long  as  the  present 
national  emergency  exists  it  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  easier  to  increase  sales 
volume  by  doing  business  with 
what  heretofore  have  been  the  low 
income  groups  than  it  will  be  by 
sales  to  the  middle  and  tipper  class 
income  groups.  Fhese  latter  are 
going  to  be  hit  hardest  and  they 
are  going  to  feel  pixir.  Fhe  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  going  to  feel  rich.^ 
They  will  prove  free  spenders,  if 
we  may  judge  by  what  happened 
during  the  former  world  war. 

It  is  perhaps  a  natural  thing  for 
-Americans  to  try  to  sum  up  a  con¬ 
dition  with  a  phrase  and  that  peri¬ 
od  in  our  experience  might  be 
called  “the  era  of  silk  shirts.”  Ship¬ 
yard  workers  and  matiy  others 
found  themselves  possessed  of  in¬ 
comes  which  would  formerly  have 
seemed  to  thetn  fabulous  and  we 
were  told  over  and  over  again  of 
workers  who  bought  silk  shirts  by 
the  half  dozen.  Such  shirts  had 
formerly  beeti  the  privilege  of  tnore 
fortunate  classes  and  these  workers 
probably  regarded  them  as  the  out¬ 
ward  synilM)!  of  prosjierity  and  as 
such  greatly  to  lie  desired. 

If.  as  we  believe,  the  prtKess  is 
going  to  1k‘  one  of  transferring  piir- 
(hasing  power  to_  the  working 
classes  then  it  woukl  seem  obvious 
that  any  store  which  desires  to 
hold,  and  to  increase,  its  sales  vol¬ 
ume  probably  will  be  obliged  to 
welcome  more  and  more  of  this 
formerly  low-end  trade.  'Fhis  need 
not  entail  going  into  lower  price 
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lines  because  the  American  work¬ 
ing  classes  spend  Ireely  when  they 
have  the  money.  It  may  mean, 
however,  that  some  change  will  be 
necessary  in  the  selection  ot  mer¬ 
chandise  to  meet  whatever  may  be 
their  taste. 

Don’t  Think  This  Will  All  Be 
Basement  Business 

Under  the  circumstances  it  seems 
fair  to  predict  that  the  large  chains 
which  do  a  medium  and  low-end 
business  should  find  their  sales  in¬ 
creasing  faster  than  the  average  of 
independent  stores  which  aim  at  a 
somewhat  higher  patronage  and 
|x?rhaps  the  highest  class  stores  will 
find  difficulty  in  keeping  their  vol¬ 
ume.  There  also  is  a  chance,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  suddenly  enriched 
.American  working  class  which  has 
been  content  to  deal  in  the  lower- 

Abrakam  8C  Straus 
Report  to 

The  twenty-four  hundred  em¬ 
ployees  of  .Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  undersUMnl  better 
last  month  the  stake  they  have  in 
the  successful  operation  of  their 
store.  .A  &  S  marked  a  new  trend 
in  the  field  of  employee  relations 
by  issuing  an  operations  report  for 
1940  to  every  employee,  similar  to 
the  one  prepared  for  the  stockhold¬ 
ers.  Walter  Rothschild,  president 
of  the  store,  said,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  report: 

“Of  course  we  are  all  familiar 
with  our  own  departments  and  our 
special  jobs;,  but  a  store  like  .A  &  S 
is  so  big  that  we  often  cannot  know 
just  what  is  happening  elsewhere 
in  the  organization.  The  purpose 
of  this  report  is  to  give  a  brief  but 
fairly  complete  picture  of  .A  8:  S  in 
1940:  its  finances,  its  customer  rela¬ 
tions  and  its  employee  activities.  I 
feel  sure  you  will  find  many  of  the 
facts  and  figures  interesting;  and 
some  of  them  probably  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

“This  contains  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  in  the  stockholders’  re¬ 
port,  and  a  gWMl  deal  besides.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  any  addi¬ 
tional  information,  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  your  department  or  section 
manager  to  get  it  for  you.  VV^e 


end  stores  may  want  to  do  business 
with  concerns  which  have  seemed 
to  them  more  exclusive. 

It  would  seem  likely  that  hase- 
metu  business  may  increase  faster 
than  sales  in  upstairs  departments 
hut  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
these  tiew  and  higher  incomes  all 
will  be  poured  into  the  basements. 
.A  lot  of  it  doubtless  will  come  up¬ 
stairs  if  the  stores  are  flexible 
enough  in  their  policies  to  make 
such  customers  feel  at  home.  .Any 
thing  like  an  “upstage”  attitude  is 
likely  to  drive  such  husittess  away. 

The  higher  prices  which  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
changes  which  our  economy  is 
undergoing  will  not  keep  a  work¬ 
ing  man  or  wotnan,  who  has  long 
l.'een  deprived  by  the  depression  of 
comforts  and  necessities,  from  in¬ 
dulging  the  desire  for  such  things 


Issues  an  Operations 
Employees 


want  you  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  every  feature  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  facts 
which  employees  found  most  im¬ 
pressive  was  that  they  received  in 
salaries  and  wages  $3,857,000  while 
stockholders  received  $645,000  as  a 
return  on  their  investmetit.  I  he 
report  made  no  point  of  this,  sim¬ 
ply  setting  the  figures  down  along 
with  other  details  of  income  and 
outgo.  The  major  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  was  given  over  to  a  review  of 
1940  in  terms  of  selling,  store  im¬ 
provement  and  personnel:  sales 
training,  medical  treatment,  social 
and  athletic  activities,  employee 
discounts,  etc. 

The  pictograph  technique  was 
usetl  for  graphic  presentation  of 
figures,  w'ith  extremely  successful 
results,  so  that  the  report  is  note¬ 
worthy  not  only  for  its  content  but 
for  its  format. 


when  they  have  substantial  in¬ 
comes  to  spend.  However,  even 
while  they  spend  they  are  going  to 
be  critical  of  prices  which  seen 
t(K)  high  to  them.  .A  man  who 
finds  his  own  pay  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  $90  instead  of  $30  generally  is 
not  likely  to  stop  and  reason— “I 
am  getting  three  times  what  I  used 
to  get  and  so  I  should  not  com¬ 
plain  because  this  suit  has  gone  up 
from  $25  to  $30.”  He  will  buy  but 
he  is  likely  to  feel  that  someone  is 
taking  advantage  of  him.  He  will 
not  realize  that  the  same  influences 
that  have  increased  his  income 
have  also  increased  the  costs  of 
those  who  supply  him  with  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Lower  Price  Lines  Should  Not 
Be  Dropped 

Because  of  this  probable  attitude 
stores  should  not  be  too  quick 
about  dropping  their  lowest  price 
lines.  If  a  dollar  shirt  has  been  aii 
item  of  demand  great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  be  sure  the  store 
continues  to  have  a  dollar  shirt.  It 
probably  will  not  be  as  good  a 
shirt  as  when  prices  and  costs  were 
lower  and  it  would  be  stupid  to 
pretend  that  it  is.  Wisdom  would 
seem  to  dictate  that  the  customer 
should  be  frankly  told  that  increas¬ 
ing  cost  has  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  the  same  shirt  at  a  dollar 
but  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  continue  to  carry  a  dollar  shirt 
for  those  who  may  want  it. 

If  the  lower  price  lines  are 
dropped  ttK)  quickly  it  will  lend 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  criticism  which 
are  likely  to  surround  retailers  in  a 
generally  advancing  price  level. 

Chances  to  Amend  Credit 
Policies 

In  Canada,  we  have  been  told, 
retailers  no  longer  find  it  necessarv 
to  allow  the  ridiculous  installment 
terms  which  formerly  prevailed. 
W'^ith  larger  pay  the  workers  do  not 
need  the  “dollar  down  and  three 
years  to  pay”  sort  of  terms  and 
some  of  the  stores,  at  least,  have 
wisely  seized  the  opportunity  to 
correct  these  practices.  The  present 
emergency  conditions  cannot  last 
forever  and  when  the  excitement 
is  over  we  are  likely  to  taste  de¬ 
pression  again.  It  will  be  well  to 
insure  against  that  time  by  sane 
credit  policies  now. 
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Retailers  Versus  Runaway  Prices 

.  .  .  What  is  fact  and  what  is  fiction  in  the  price  situation? 


The  greatest  problem  on  the 
retailer’s  horizon  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  the  difficult  matter 
of  handling  prices  in  the  stores. 
The  establishing  of  a  ceiling  on 
steel  prices  by  the  Government  last 
month  may  be  a  forerunner  of 
what  will  happen  in  many  lines 
handled  by  retailers,  unless  there 
is  a  definite  endeavor  by  stores  and 
producers  to  prevent  any  tendency 
toward  runaway  prices. 

Discussing  influences  that  lead 
toward  price  advances,  Lew  Hahn 
in  a  bulletin  to  members  says; 

“Despite  the  great  and  unusual 
influences  of  government  expendi¬ 
tures  for  defense  purposes,  the 
psychological  effect  of  Europe’s  war 
and  such  other  things  as  might 
logically  be  expected  to  start  prices 
on  a  rapid  upward  spiral,  the  offi¬ 
cial  figures  show  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  less  than  3  per  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Since 
the  cost  of  living  is,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  made  up  of  the  prices 
which  consumers  pay  in  retail 
stores  it  is  apparent  that  our  trade 
has  behaved  well.  That  record  may 
stand  us  in  good  stead  later,  especi¬ 
ally  if  we  can  continue  it. 

Reports  of  Shortages 

“However,  we  are  now  entering  a 
much  more  difficult  period  than 
that  through  which  we  have  passed. 
For  many  months  there  has  been  no 
actual  threat  of  scarcity  of  goods 
and  retailers,  when  confronted 
by  manufacturers’  salesmen  who 
brought  stories  of  threatened  scar¬ 
cities  and  rising  prices  could  afford 
to  treat  such  statements  as  cock- 
and-bull  stories.  This  has  meant, 
in  other  words,  there  was  nothing 
on  the  immediate  horizon  which 
justified  retailers  in  allowing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  stampeded. 

“Totlay  the  situation  is  different. 
On  all  sides  we  hear  stories  of 
shortages  told  in  the  most  convinc¬ 
ing  manner  and  price  increases  are 
appearing  on  every  hand.  What  is 
the  true  situation?  Is  there  any 
great  scarcitv  of  wanted  merchan¬ 


dise?  .\re  the  price  increases  justi¬ 
fied?  .^re  retailers  allow'ing  the 
selling  pressure  of  resources  to 
stampede  them  into  making  com¬ 
mitments  which  are  unreasonable? 
,\re  the  various  markets  in  healthy 
condition?  .\re  more  gtxKis  being 
produced  than  we  have  any  idea 
of?  Are  selling  interests  rigging  the 
market  by  holding  out  part  of  their 
production?  What  is  the  real  capa¬ 
city  of  .American  machine  produc¬ 
tion?  Is  a  retailer  a  fool  if  he  does 
not  plunge  into  certain  markets 
and  commit  himself  for  as  long  in 
advance  as  possible?  If  he  refuses 
to  play  the  game  that  way  will  he 
have  merchandise  when  he  wants 
it? 

“These  are  some  of  the  questions 
to  which  we  should  like  to  find  the 
answers  for  you,  but  frankly  we  do 
not  know  them.  VV^e  do  know  that  a 
retailer  must  have  merchandise  if 
he  is  to  do  business  and  we  have 
no  right  to  take  the  responsibility 
(even  if  you  would  let  us)  to  try 
to  tell  you  what  policy  to  follow. 

“We  wonder  to  what  extent  re¬ 
tailers  may  be  bulling  the  market 
against  themselves.  We  hear  re¬ 
markable  statements  aljout  the 
ability  of  certain  industries  to  step 
up  production  beyond  anything 
which  we  would  have  believed 
possible.  We  hear  of  30  year  old 
looms  being  put  back  into  use  with 
a  production  record  within  17  per 
cent  of  modern  machinery.  We 
hear  of  concerns  working  24  hours 
to  produce  consumer  goods.  We 
hear  talk  of  banks  being  concerned 
over  the  huge  inventories  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  products 
which  some  of  their  manufacturer 
customers  are  carrying  on  funds 
loaned  by  the  banks.  We  hear  of  a 
man  buying  a  million  yards  of  a 
certain  much  wanted  cloth  at  42t/2 
cents  and  selling  it  at  79  cents. 

“And  only  yesterday  a  couple  of 
good  metropolitan  merchandisers 
were  discussing  the  possibility  of 
certain  manufacturers  selling  out 
their  production  to  retailers  in  the 
early  half  of  the  year  on  the  basis 
of  alleged  scarcity  and  then  for 


September  and  October  turning 
their  plants  over  to  a  new  type  of 
merchandise  which  will  outmode 
the  stuff  they  sold  the  retailers 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Real  Danger  Ahead 

“These  are  the  things  we  hear. 
VV'e  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  what  we  hear  but  retailers  would 
do  well  to  give  heed.  It  seems  non¬ 
sensical  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  markets  breaking 
under  the  existing  circumstances 
and  yet,  if  certain  large  concerns 
are  over-producing  and  at  the  same 
time  holding  up  or  increasing 
prices  there  is  danger  in  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“And  back  of  it  all  is  the  dis¬ 
position  in  Washington  to  think 
ever  more  seriously  of  price  con¬ 
trols  on  consumer  goods.  The  price 
increases  which  have  occurred  in 
the  markets  have  not  yet  reached 
your  customers.  The  goods  you  are 
buying  now  at  increased  prices  will 
go  into  consumption  this  fall  and 
you  will  have  to  have  higher  prices 
on  them.  How  will  your  public 
take  that  development? 

“For  many  months  we  have  been 
investigating  the  seemingly  un¬ 
justifiable  price  increases  rep>orted 
by  our  members.  We  have  con¬ 
scientiously  checked  every  one  of 
these  reports  and  even  when  we 
have  been  forced  to  conclude  that 
all  was  not  well  in  some  market, 
the  manufacturers  whom  we  have 
contacted  have  l>een  so  logical  and 
reasonable  in  their  explanations  of 
the  necessity  for  their  price  ad¬ 
vances,  that  we  have  had  no  clean- 
cut  cases  in  which  we  could  say 
definitely  this  is  unjustified.  In¬ 
dividual  concerns  have  seemed  to 
be  acting  fairly  even  when— as  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton  goods  market 
—we  have  felt  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  industry. 

*  *  * 

“What  we  have  termed  ‘blank 
check’  buying,  that  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  for  gtMKls  the  price  of  which 
is  to  be  determined  later  by  the 
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manufacturer,  is  becoming  a  fa¬ 
vorite  device  with  some  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  insist  that  every  intelli¬ 
gent  buyer  will  demand  a  firm 
price  when  he  places  an  order! 
Still  in  view  of  the  many  uncer¬ 
tainties  facing  business  we  thought 
it  might  be  fair  to  such  manufac¬ 
turers  to  put  the  question  up  to 
some  of  the  important  folks  in 
Washington  who  are  interested  in 
prices.  Has  the  time  come  when 
conditions  are  such  as  justify  retail¬ 
ers  in  accepting  less  than  firm 
prices?  If  so,  and  the  government 
folks  would  so  state,  then  perhaps 
we  as  retailers  would  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  blank  check  system.  And 
so  we  wrote  to  Miss  Harriet  Elliott 
and  to  Donald  M.  Nelson  and 
asked  for  their  opinions. 

Defense  Officials  Thumbs  Down 
On  Blank  Check  Buying! 

“Here  is  what  Donald  Nelson 
has  to  say  in  reply: 

‘In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
April  8th,  I  have  always  been 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  blank  check  buy¬ 
ing. 

‘I  have  never  seen  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it  and  do  not  believe 
the  conditions  have  changed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now 
desirable.  I  think  that  retail¬ 
ers  should  continue  to  oppose 
this  method  of  selling.’ 

“Miss  Elliott  also  is  op|x)sed  to 
retailers  accepting  this  method.  She 
writes  to  us  under  date  of  .April 
14th: 


‘I  consider  the  price  prevail¬ 
ing  method  of  pricing  to  be 
against  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  and  a  direct  en¬ 
couragement  to  an  upward 
spiraling  of  prices.  There  may 
be  cases  in  which  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  concerning  future  costs 
makes  it  imp>ossible  to  quote 
firm  prices  for  distant  deliver¬ 
ies.  For  the  great  bulk  of 
transactions  in  most  industries, 
however,  this  is  not  important. 

‘The  refusal  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  quote  a  specific  price  at 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  the 
Associated  Fur  Coat  and 
Trimming  Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  the  second  annual  training 
course  for  fashion  consultants  will 
be  held  the  week  of  May  19th  to 
24th  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 
New  York.  The  preliminary  sub¬ 
ject  speaker  program  just  issued 
indicates  that  in  arranging  the  pro¬ 
gram  every  minute  has  been  used 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  re¬ 
lated  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
furs.  Again  as  last  year  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  discussion  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  by  well  known  men  and 
women  either  in  or  allied  with  the 
fur  industry. 

The  program  divides  itself  into 
fur  families,  dealing  with  the 
origin  and  breeding  habits  of  the 
particular  animal  being  studied, 
followed  by  lectures  on  the  dyeing, 
dressing  and  manufacturing  of 
furs. 


the  time  of  sale,  and  their  in¬ 
sistence  that  goods  be  sold  on 
the  basis  of  prices  prevailing  at 
the  time  of  shipment,  is  harm¬ 
ful  in  three  important  respects. 
The  uncertainty  concerning 
future  prices  has  a  disruptive 
effect  on  markets  and  may  lead 
to  the  hoarding  of  supplies 
and  speculative  price  increases. 
On  the  manufacturing  side, 
there  is  the  danger  of  in¬ 
efficiency  in  production  result¬ 
ing  from  the  knowledge  that 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


Sufficient  time  is  allotted  at  the 
luncheon  sessions  during  the  week 
for  talks  on  various  phases  of  sell¬ 
ing,  such  as  how  to  build  customer 
confidence;  what  the  college  girl 
wants  to  know  about  furs;  how 
Better  Business  Bureaus  are  work¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  consumer 
and  fur  distributor;  selling  furs  to 
customers  in  the  lower  income 
brackets;  talk  on  budget  furs;  sell¬ 
ing  furs  to  the  customer  in  the 
upper  income  brackets;  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  in  the  fur  indus¬ 
try;  how  to  make  use  of  fashion 
magazine  editorial  and  advertising 
pages;  what  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  doing  to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer;  Hollywood  designer’s  atti¬ 
tude  about  furs;  furs  in  inter-de¬ 
partmental  promotion. 

Fashion  highlights  on  furs  and 
creative  merchandising  are  also 
given  conspicuous  places  in  the 
program.  Among  the  fur  families 
to  be  discussed  are  ral)bit,  Persian 
lamb,  broadtail,  caracul,  kidskin, 
krimmer,  mouton,  Alaska  sealskin, 
beaver,  nutria,  leopard,  weasel. 

I’he  luncheon  speakers  will  in¬ 
clude;  Murray  Singer,  P'lir  Buyer, 
Bergdorf-Goodman  Company;  Mrs. 
Raymond  Ives,  Fashion  Editor, 
V'ogue;  Dr.  Jessie  V.  Coles,  mem¬ 
ber  of  teaching  staff.  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ambrose,  Fashion 
Editor,  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion;  Joseph  E.  Hanson,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation;  Miss  Frederica  Fox,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Merchandising  Service,  Vogue. 


Sidney  Kcitman,  Vic«-Pr*sid«nt  of  lloomingdalo't,  oddrottlng  fho 
1940  Fur  Contultantf'  Trainin9  Court*. 


Fur  Consultants  Meeting  May  19 
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Lord  dC  Taylor’s  Manhasset  Branch 
a  Brilliant  Designing  Job 


cost  increases  can  more  easily 
be  passed  on,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  be  created  to 
charge  unjustified  prices  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
termining  the  general  prevail¬ 
ing  price. 

‘There  is  the  further  tend¬ 
ency  when  goods  are  sold  on  a 
price  prevailing  basis  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  bargaining  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  fair  prices.  Buyers  are 
forced  to  place  orders  and 
leave  to  the  seller  the  final  de¬ 
termination  of  the  price.  'The 
dangers  of  such  a  procedure 
are  obvious.  This  type  of  ar¬ 
rangement  between  buyer  and 
seller  has  been  called  blank 
check  buying.  The  attempt  of 
certain  clothing  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  impose  this  practice  in 
the  fall  of  1939  met  strong  op¬ 
position  from  retailers  and  w'as 
finally  abandoned. 

‘Several  weeks  ago  I  recom¬ 
mended  the  general  adoption 
of  three  pricing  policies  which 
should  be  followed  by  both 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  consumer  goods  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency.  To  this  I 
should  add  a  fourth,  that  all 
orders  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers  should  quote 
sjjecific  price  and  that  no  order 
should  contain  a  price  prevail¬ 
ing  provision.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  your  organization 
and  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Retailers’  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  am  sure  that  a  solid 
front  can  be  presented  to  sup¬ 
port  my  recommendation.’  ” 


ORD  &  TAYLOR’S  first  sub¬ 
urban  unit,  an  apparel  and 
accessory  store  for  w'omen 
and  children,  opens  this  month  in 
Manhasset,  Long  Island.  Designed 
by  Raymond  Loewy,  its  architectur¬ 
al  style  is  dubbed  Country  Modern. 
Grey  fieldstone;  whitewashed 
brick,  glass  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  are  combined  in  a  somewhat 
rambling  structure  with  pleasing 
horizontal  lines. 

Striking  architectural  features  of 
the  exterior  are  a  f)enthouse  with 
sloping  roof  and  the  simple  mass 
units  which  conform  to  the  gently 
rolling  terrain.  Horizontal  plank 
railings  are  rejDeated  in  fence  and 
around  the  large  flat  roof  surface. 
Gardens,  terraces,  Howered  walks, 
window  boxes  built  into  the  ex¬ 
terior  window  moldings  and  trees 
make  the  landscaping  of  the  store 
and  its  parking  spaces  an  integral 
part  of  the  exterior  plan.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  store  from  Northern 
Boulevard  curves  to  a  convex  glass- 
enclosed  vestibule.  The  “Lord  & 
Taylor’’  sign  in  simple,  black  script 
is  applied  on  the  whitewashed 
facade.  Vertical  windows  contrast 
pleasantly  with  the  long  horizontal 
lines. 

Airy  brightness  is  the  note  struck 
consistently  in  the  interior.  The 
center  section  of  the  main  floor 
level  is  given  over  to  counter  ser¬ 
vice  ...  in  groupings  which  obviate 
congestion  and  provide  logical  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  series  of  small  specialty 
shops  which  line  the  walls.  The 


entire  area  is  richly  carpeted  in 
taupe.  Mirrored  structural  col¬ 
umns  are  rhythmically  spaced  by 
recessed  ceiling  fixtures  and  air- 
conditioning  units.  Five  chande¬ 
liers  of  Incite  and  gold  bronze  are 
decorative  highlights.  Vast  plate 
glass  windows  admit  a  maximum 
of  daylight  on  both  the  main  floor 
and  lower  children’s  levels.  It  is 
supplemented  by  indirect  and  cove 
lighting,  fluorescent  counter  and 
mirror  lighting  as  well  as  surface 
mounted  fixtures  at  various  points. 

dropped  ceiling  level  of  the  main 
floor  encircles  the  area.  Under  this 
canopy  are  set  the  various  specialty 
shops. 

Decoration  in  these  shops 
promises  to  be  history -making  in 
witty  detail,  fresh  color  scheme  and 
specially  designed  fixtures.  For  in¬ 
stance:  valentines  and  dance  pro¬ 
grams  line  the  walls  of  the  Inti¬ 
mate  Apparel  Shop;  a  trompe 
Toielle  mural  in  the  Sport  Shop 
represents  a  country  fair;  seating 
facilities  in  the  women’s  apparel 
shops  are  upholstered  adaptations 
of  park  benches.  The  twenty-five 
fitting  rooms  in  this  section  can  be 
thrown  together  by  removing  the 
folding  walls  which  separate  them. 

The  front  windows  of)en  directly 
into  the  store  and  at  night  manni¬ 
kins  are  to  be  pushed  forward  into 
them  and  spotlighted  for  display. 

Photographs  of  the  store  and  in¬ 
teriors  will  appear  in  the  June 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 


This  if  a  modal  of  fha  now  Lord  &  Taylor  unit  at  Manhattat.  Extarior  it  of  9roy  fioldttona  and  wKitawathad  brick. 
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Cooperating  Manufacturers  Apprai 


1.  Why  and  How  Standardization  Cuts  Retail  Expense 

By  J.  D.  Malcolmson,  Technical  Director 
Robert  Gair  Company,  Inc.,  Xexo  York,  X. 


The  National  Bureau  ot 
Standards  has  already  effected 
size  simplification  in  a  great 
many  American  industries  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  these  have 
possessed  the  proht  potentialities 
inherent  in  the  results  produced  by 
the  coopteration  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  reasons 
for  this  success  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  In  many  industries  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  sizes  is  a  relatively 
easy  matter.  For  instance,  there  is 
very  little  resistance  to  the  ado|>- 
tion  of  standard  sizes  in  such  com¬ 
modities  as  bolts  and  nuts  or  pipe 
fittings  because  these  items  are 
strictly  utilitarian  and  everyone  in¬ 
volved  readily  admits  the  value  of 
such  a  movement. 

The  situation  is  entirely  differ¬ 
ent,  however,  from  the  department 
store  standpoint  and  if  was  dis¬ 
covered  early  in  this  work  that  an 
almost  unbelievable  number  of  l)ox 
sizes  were  in  use.  Perhaps  this  is 
because  retail  stores  are  accustomed 
to  the  vagaries  and  constant 
changes  in  the  fashions  of  most  of 
their  goods  and  therefore  have  not 
been  in  the  past  as  conscious  of 
this  condition  in  the  .Supply  De¬ 
partment  as  might  have  been  the 
case  in  some  other  industry  where 
sizes  and  styles  remain  permanent. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  imjjortant  that 
Supply  Departments  maintain  a 
realistic  attitude  towards  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  fact  that  they  arc 
now  doing  this  is  proven  by  the 
success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  in  effecting 
this  simplification. 

The  importance  of  size  simplifi¬ 
cation  in  the  Supply  Department 
is  obvious  when  one  considers  the 
enormous  quantities  of  packaging 
material  ordered  by  these  depart¬ 
ments.  For  example,  fifty  million 


folding  boxes  alone  were  purchased 
by  N.R.D.G..\.  members  in  1937 
and  the  quantities  of  corrugated 
boxes,  set  up  boxes  and  paper  bags 
were  proportionately  high. 

Fhe  other  reason  why  this  work 
can  prove  so  profitable  is  indicated 
by  the  actual  figures  on  different 
sizes  shown  in  the  Wrapping  Sup¬ 
ply  Manual.  For  instance,  it  was 
found  that  52  percent  of  this  fold¬ 
ing  box  volume  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  only  9  out  of  683  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  that  15  out  of  889 
sizes  of  corrugated  containers  ac- 
tounted  for  24  percent  of  that  total 
volume.  4'his  made  it  possible  to 
effect  very  striking  retluctions  in 
sizes  on  these  two  items  so  that  it 
has  now  been  |>ossiblc  to  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  new  standards  only 
23  different  folding  lK)xes  and  58 
corrugated  containers. 

Preparation  Cost  High  on  * 
Small  Quantities 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  box 
manufacturer  these  simplifications 
have  made  possible  the  (pioting  of 
much  lower  prices  due  to  the  larger 
quantities  that  are  involved  on  any 
one  size.  Many  buyers  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  reasons  why  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  corrugated  containers,  and 
especially  folding  boxes,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  so  high  in  terms  of  price  per 
M.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
disproportionate  effect  of  the  pre¬ 
paration  cost. 

In  folding  l)oxes,  for  instance, 
expensive  metal  and  wtwden  dies 
have  to  Ik*  constructed  and  the 
“make  ready”  of  these  dies  together 
with  their  opposing  counters  con¬ 
sume  many  hours  of  high  priced 
skilled  labor.  If  the  cartons  are 
printed,  additional  hours  of  make 
ready  labor  are  retjuired  on  the 
printing  press  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  preparing  engravings  and  elec¬ 


tros.  Then,  as  the  quantity  in¬ 
creases,  this  price  per  M  drops  very 
rapidly  down  to  a  certain  point, 
after  which  it  begins  to  level  out. 
When  the  quantity  becomes  large 
enough  to  warrant  producing  the 
goods  in  more  than  one  edition, 
there  is  naturally  no  further  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost. 

It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  plot  a 
graph  using  quantity  as  one  of  the 
ordinates  and  price  per  M  as  the 
other  ordinate,  which  will  illus¬ 
trate  very  forcefully  the  abnormal¬ 
ly  high  cost  involved  in  manufac¬ 
turing  small  runs.  We  have  found 
that  no  matter  how  well  this  may 
be  understood  by  the  Supply  Man¬ 
ager,  it  still  proves  valuable  for 
him  to  secure  quotations  on  differ¬ 
ent  quantities  of  the  same  item  and 
then  chart  these  himself.  Such  a 
picture  will  very  quickly  empha¬ 
size  the  advantages  of  eliminating 
odd  sizes  by  combining  them  with 
one  standard  size  and  then  order¬ 
ing  these  standard  sizes  in  larger 
quantities.  In  drawing  such  a 
curve,  however,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  changes  in  the 
printing  copy,  even  when  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  carton  are  not  af¬ 
fected,  will  increase  to  some  extent 
the  price  per  M  since  even  small 
changes  in  printing  involve  the 
making  of  new  electrotypes  and  the 
shutting  down  of  the  press  while 
these  plate  changes  are  being 
made. 

Combination  Possibilities 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  modern  folding  box  press 
is  large  enough  to  carry  a  number 
of  different  blanks  on  the  same 
sheet  provided  these  blanks  are  not 
too  large,  and  thus  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  “combination  runs” 
and  still  secure  the  benefits  of  long 
run  prices.  Often  the  box  manii- 
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faciurcr  can  point  out  such 
economics  and  it  is  well  Avorth  dis¬ 
cussing  these  points  with  hint  be¬ 
fore  placing  the  order,  since  in 
inanv  cases  a  slight  increase  or  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tpiantity  of  one 
item  may  permit  the  evenitig  up 
ol  a  combination  run  Avhich  could 
include  several  tliflerent  sizes. 

Ciorrugated  Containers 

Ihe  ditfercnce  in  price  per  M 
between  small  quantities  and  large 
quantities  is  not  as  great  in  cor¬ 
rugated  containers  as  in  folding 
boxes  because  the  preparation 
work  on  the  former  is  much  less 
expensive  and  therefore  the  mini¬ 
mum  cost  is  reached  more  tpiickly 
with  corrugated  boxes  than  with 
folding  boxes.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  making  folding  boxes  may 
continue  to  go  down  with  increased 
quantity  until  the  quantity  reaches 
a  million  or  more,  whereas  the  cor¬ 
rugated  price  may  reach  its  mini- 
nium  at  say  25,000  or  even  a  car¬ 
load  of  boxes.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  a  folding  box  manufacturer 
prefers  to  run  fairly  large  cpianti- 
ties  with  the  same  make-reaciy 
whereas  the  corrugated  plant  is 
able  to  stop  at  the  end  of,  say,  one 
carload  and  then  take  a  repeat  or¬ 
der  at  some  later  date  at  about  the 
same  cost  that  would  have  beeti 
involved  if  both  carloads  had  been 
run  on  one  make-ready.  Fhese 
statements,  of  course,  are  very  gen¬ 
eral  and  may  be  affected  by  vari¬ 
ous  specific  conditions,  but  they 
hold  fairly  true  with  the  average 
lx)x. 

^Ve  notice  that  the  W'^rapping 
Supply  Manual  recommends  that 
the  Supply  Department  conduct 
l^ritxlic  reviews  of  their  package 
sizes.  We  feel  that  this  point  is 
well  taken  because  the  experience 
of  years  has  shown  that  as  time 
goes  on,  some  sizes  tend  to  become 
obsolete  or  so  seldom  used  that 
they  could  well  be  discontinued 
and  included  in  the  next  nearest 
sizes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
permanent  perfection  in  this  sim¬ 
plification  work,  and  regular  study 
should  be  given  to  it  in  order  to 
secure  the  maximum  benefits. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 


TX  July,  1940  the  Store  Management  Group  of  the 
X’.R.D.G..\.  presented  to  the  retail  trade  and  to  supply 
manulacturers  a  detailed  program  for  the  simplification  and 
standardization  of  wrapping  supplies.  Subsecjuently  adopted 
as  official  standards  for  the  trade  by  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice.  X'ational  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  these  recommendations  have  met  with  widespread 
acceptance  and  application  by  both  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers. 

However,  as  is  often  the  case  in  connection  with  any 
standardization  program,  some  stores  and  supply  manufac¬ 
turers  have  remained  unconvinced  of  the  potential  economies 
to  be  secured,  and  have  made  no  move  to  take  part  in  a 
program  which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  concrete 
and  constructive  standardization  activities  which  have  been 
offeretl  to  manufacturers  and  users. 

rhis  is  true  particularly  of  some  smaller  manufacturers 
who  in  their  efforts  to  get  new  business  often  disclaim  any 
manufacturing  economies  from  standardization  to  be  shared 
with  the  user,  but  who  are  always  ready  to  suggest  that  by 
cutting  a  particular  size  a  quarter  or  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
here  or  there  they  can  really  produce  a  saving  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  It  is  not  the  individual  sizes  but  the  relationship  of 
an  intelligent  series  of  standard  sizes  adapted  to  all  of  the 
variety  of  merchandise  sold  that  is  important  to  the  retailer. 
This  same  relationship  applies  equally  to  standard  construc¬ 
tion  specifications. 

In  the  light  of  this  negative  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
producers  and  users,  the  accompanying  articles  from  three 
outstanding  supply  manufacturers  whose  own  experience  with 
the  benefits  of  standardization  gives  practical  evidence  of  the 
value  of  this  program,  are  of  special  significance.  Both  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  who  have  not  yet  taken  advantage  of 
the  economies  obtainable  from  adoption  and  apjjlication  of 
these  standards  will  find  here  some  solid  arguments  in  favor  of 
standardization  advanced  by  men  who  are  experts  in  their 
fields  and  who  speak  from  experience. 

With  supply  prices  on  the  rise,  and  with  management’s 
ever-increasing  efforts  to  reduce  operating  expense,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  cutting  Avrapping  supply  costs  through  the  recom¬ 
mended  construction  and  size  specifications  should  not  be 
overliMiked.  The  “Wrapping  .Supply  Manual,”  which  sum¬ 
marizes  the  whole  program,  contains  complete  details  of  the 
recommended  construction  and  size  standards  for  set-up 
boxes,  folding  boxes,  corrugated  boxes,  corrugated  rolls,  and 
paper  bags.  Both  manufacturers  and  retailers  who  have  not 
Aet  fallen  in  line  with  this  moAement  towards  standardization 
are  urged  to  read  and  be  convinced  by  what  leaders  in  the 
trade  have  to  say  about  it. 

George  Plant,  Manager 

Store  Management  Group 
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2.  Standardization  in  Paper  Bags 

By  Maurice  Rosenfeld,  President,  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Most  readers  of  The  Bulletin 
will  remember  the  original 
simplification  program  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  ten  years  ago.  Considering 
the  fact  that  the  standards  for 
paper  bags  then  set  up  were  not 
reviewed  annually,  as  originally  in¬ 
tended,  it  is  surprising  how  lasting 
has  been  the  effect  of  those  first 
specifications.  As  a  life-long  expon¬ 
ent  of  the  advantages  of  standardi¬ 
zation  the  writer  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  statistics  on  this 
point. 

Survey  Determined  Sizes 

The  paper  bag  consumption  fig¬ 
ures  of  179  stores  were  analyzed  as 
a  part  of  the  recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  N.R.D.G..A.  .\nd  all 
of  the  25  machine-made  bag  sizes 
on  the  original  1931  standard  list, 


the  wheel-base  remains  unchanged. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  bags.  While 
changes  in  printing  copy  and  color 
of  ink  and  paper  can  be  effected 
rapidly  on  high-speed  bag  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  today,  nevertheless  a 
complete  change-over  to  a  different 
size  is  time  and  lalKir  consuming, 
and,  therefore,  costly.  Production 
on  a  machine  which  is  idle  because 
of  a  change  may  be  reduced  for 
that  day  as  much  as  50%  or  more. 

Our  country  is  presently  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  program  in  which  pro¬ 
duction  is  paramount.  No  effort  is 
being  spared  to  eliminate  any  fac¬ 
tors  which  tend  to  curtail  produc¬ 
tion,  and  loss  of  protluctive  time  is 
just  as  costly  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  bags  as  in  an  auiomoliile 
factory. 

Elimination  of  out-of-standard 


sizes  from  a  store’s  specifications 
and  the  concentration  on  the  least 
|x>ssible  number  of  standard  sizes 
would  result  in  manufacturing 
economies.  This  would  permit  the 
use  of  more  expensive  paper  and 
more  distinctive  printing,  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  color  com¬ 
binations,  with  very  little  increased 
cost  to  the  stores. 

.\bout  nine  years  ago,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Commercial  Standards 
Monthly,  a  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  publication,  I  stated: 

“Could  we  be  assured  that 
each  machine  could  be  con¬ 
centrated  exclusively  upon  the 
production  of  one  size  .... 
production  loss  woidd  lie 
eliminated  and  our  prices 
would  be  projjortitmately 
lower.  Universal  adoption  of 
the  suggested  sizes  will  enable 
us,  as  it  will  other  manufac- 
urers,  undoubtedly,  to  main¬ 
tain  not  one,  but  two  machines 
for  the  steady  pnxluction  of  a 
size.” 

I'hese  statements  are  equally 
true  todav. 


3.  Standardization  in  Folding  Boxes 

By  William  Newman,  Manager,  Suit  Box  Dept. 
The  Gardncr-Richardson  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


were  found  to  be  still  in  use.  These 
accounted  for  82%  of  the  half-bil¬ 
lion  bags  consumed  annually  by 
the  stores  surveyed.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  consumption  figures  were  re¬ 
grouped  by  sizes  in  order  of  their 
jxipularity,  an  important  fact  be¬ 
came  apparent:  Fully  86%  of  the 
total  quantity  of  bags  used  were 
found  to  be  concentrated  on  15  of 
these  most  popular  sizes,  some  of 
which  were  not  on  the  old  stand¬ 
ard  list. 

This  fact  pointed  lo  the  need 
for  change  in  the  dimensions  of 
some  bags  on  the  original  list,  and 
complete  elimination  of  others. 
Three  sizes  were  accordingly 
changed,  seven  eliminated  and  two 
new  ones  added.  I'he  resultant 
total  of  20  sizes  of  machine-made 
bags,  which  appears  in  the  new 
Wrapping  Supply  Manual,  should 
cover  the  requirements  of  even  the 
largest  stores. 

(.ritics  of  simplification  may 
point  to  the  fact  that  all  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automobiles,  for  example, 
offer  a  wide  selection  of  body 
colors,  or  even  two-tone  combina¬ 
tions.  Yet  standardization  is  very 
much  a  part  of  this  picture,  be- 
tause,  regardless  of  the  paint  job. 


AS  a  result  of  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  manulacture  of 
folding  bo.xes,  1  believe  I  am  tpiali- 
fied  to  discuss  the  advantages  of 
the  simplified  sizes  and  specifica¬ 
tions  established  by  the  N.R.D.Ci..\. 
in  19-40.  Moreover,  I  have  been 
pri\ilegeil  to  cooperate  with  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  on  its  standardization 
programs  concerning  folding  box 
sizes  and  specifications  for  many 
years.  I  hus,  1  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  uses  given  to 
folding  boxes,  and  the  reactions  of 
users.  .\s  a  result  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  research  given  this  subject,  1 
am  sure  it  is  possible  to  produce 
boxes  at  a  lower  cost  titan  would 
have  been  otherwise  possible. 

Although  we  know  that  certain 
stores  have  been  somewhat  slow  in 
adopting  the  new  sizes  and  specifi¬ 
cations,  and  that  some  manulactur- 
ers  have  not  yet  adjusted  them- 
sehes  to  these  new  standards,  we 


are  most  optimistic  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  wheti  users  and 
manufacturers  will  jump  on  the 
band  wagon,  and  realize  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefits  from  this  program. 
Furthermore,  we  are  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  ready  acceptance 
by  a  large  majority  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  of  these  tiew  standards. 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  time 
must  elapse  before  certain  stores 
and  manufacturers  change  over  to 
the  new  sizes.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
stores  hatf  large  stocks  on  hand  and 
on  order,  and  |)referred  to  wait 
until  they  were  in  the  market  for 
new  purchases  before  discussing  re¬ 
vision  of  sizes  and  calipers.  This 
has  happened  with  some  of  our 
customers,  and  in  some  cases, 
stores  have  ordered  limited  (juanti- 
tics  of  the  new  sizes  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  Certainly,  these 
stores  should  not  be  criticized  be- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Controller’s  Role  in  the  Store  Today 


A  survey  of  the  problems  facing  him  and  some  suggestions 
on  policy,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 


By  L.  L.  Kinsev,  Controller,  The  M.  O’Neil  Company,  Akron 
and  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress 


At  San  Francisco  in  1939,  I 
stated  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  controller’s  greatest 
problem  was  to  avoid  slipping  back 
into  that  innocuous  state  occupied 
bv  oiir  craft  prior  to  World  \Var 
I;  namely,  that  of  ordinary  record¬ 
ers  of  fact,  people  who  developed 
reports  to  management  in  such 
profusion  and  minute  detail  that 
the  job  of  supervising  the  prepara¬ 
tion  left  no  time  for  the  task  that 
I  believe  an  alert  controller  should 
perform.  The  controller  should  be 
an  interpreter  of  trends  as  devel¬ 
oped  by  facts,  a  counselor  with  an 
abstract  viewpoint,  a  lookout  in 
the  foretop,  charting  the  course  of 
the  business  away  from  dangerous 
shoals.  If  he  is  to  function  efficient¬ 
ly  in  that  role,  he  must  face  many 
problems  in  1941. 

Maintaining  Stocks 

First,  let  us  consider  advance 
buying  of  merchandise  for  resale.  I 
am  l(K)king  ahead  but  also  paus¬ 
ing  to  look  back  to  1920.  Natural¬ 
ly,  we  must  be  in  step  w’ith  the 
present.  Our  attitude  toward  us¬ 
ing  Slock  turn  as  an  inflexible  yard¬ 
stick  will  have  to  change:  we  won’t 
be  able  to  stress  low’er  stocks  and 
try  to  get  volume  with  a  minimum 
of  inventory.  \Vc  must  l(K)sen  up 
on  commitments  because  uncertain 
deliveries  may  put  your  firm  in  an 
unfavorable  position,  with  your 
roni|)etitor  fully  stocked  and  able 
to  undersell  you  because  he 
thought  of  sales  primarily,  while 
you  were  thinking  of  lower  stocks. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  merchant’s  job  in  distribution  is 
building  up  stocks  for  speculative 
profits;  but  he  is  obligated  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  competitive  position  by 
having  adetpiate  stocks  at  all  times. 
If  advance  buying  is  necessary  to 


accomplish  this  fact,  it  is  the  con¬ 
troller’s  problem  to  see  that  it  is 
done  intelligently,  recalling  the 
heavy  markdowns  in  1938  taken  on 
1937  advance  buying,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  break  in  1920.  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  re¬ 
mind  controllers  that  heavier 
stocks  are  not  always  complete 
stocks,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
increase  price  lines,  creating  more 
broken  ranges  of  sizes  and  colors, 
etc.,  which  is  a  problem  in  either 
a  buyer’s  or  a  seller’s  market. 

-And  that  brings  us  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  prices.  President  Roosevelt 
recently  said:  “.All  of  us  can  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  business 
statesmanship  displayed  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  retailers,  in  preventing  a 
price  boom.  I  feel  confident  that 
they  w'ill  discharge  their  responsi¬ 
bility  as  well  in  the  future”.  We  all 
know  that  this  good  work  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  (anmnittee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (icMuls  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  'Fhe  desire  to  keep  costs  of 
living  down,  to  prevent  the  up¬ 
ward  spiraling  of  prices,  to  prevent 
possible  scarcity  of  certain  kinds  of 
consumers’  gotnls,  was  retognized 
by  retailers  over  a  year  ago  and 
they  t(K)k  voluntary  action.  (Con¬ 
sumers  are  prone  to  hold  retailers 
responsible  for  changes  in  prices 
and  quality  and,  while  retail  prices 
have  shown  a  remarkable  stability 
up  to  now,  consumers  must  realize 
that  prices  are  frequently  subject 
to  forces  over  which  management 
has  no  control,  either  individually 
»»■  collectively.  Therefore,  they 
should  not  assume  that  prices  will 
necessarily  remain  where  they  are. 
The  controller’s  principal  problem 
here  is  to  see  to  it  that  cash  dis¬ 
counts  and  anticipation  are  not 
discontinued  or  lowered,  thereby 


increasing  the  cost  of  goods  to  the 
store:  and  also  to  see  that  quality 
and  standards  are  not  sacrificed  by 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  prices 
at  current  levels.  If  this  is  allowed, 
the  retailer  will  eventually  find 
heavier  markdowns  and  complaint 
adjustments  to  consumers. 

Get  Facts  for  Guidance 

I  suggest  that  you  also  make  a 
study  of  the  price  trends  during 
the  months  preceding  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  in  1914  and  the  months 
preceding  our  entry  into  the  war 
in  -April  1917,  compared  to  the 
present  pattern,  rhis  will  help 
you  to  be  prepared  with  factual 
know’ledge  as  to  necessary  action, 
instead  of  trusting  to  guess  work 
and  possible  propaganda.  This  ap¬ 
plies  both  to  merchandise  for  re¬ 
sale  and  to  supplies  and  equipment 
purchases. 

Fhe  controller  has  a  problem  in 
determining  the  possibility  and  ad¬ 
visability  of  refinancing  any  exist¬ 
ing  capital  issues  at  today’s  low 
money  market.  This  applies  also 
to  any  necessary  or  contemplated 
nuKlernization  of  existing  plant 
and  fixtures,  elevators,  escalators, 
lighting  and  air-conditioning.  If 
you  feel  that  the  future  will  not 
justify  any  capital  expenditures,  be 
prepared  to  state  your  facts  clearly 
and  courageously.  Along  with 
higher  inventories  and  greater  sales 
volume  comes  another  problem  for 
the  controller— that  of  credit 
policy.  .Accounts  Receivable  will 
go  up  faster  than  cash  sales.  .As 
inflationary  force's  creep  into  the 
pattern,  your  Ijook  accounts  will 
diminish  in  dollar  value,  measured 
by  reijlacement  purchase  cost. 
Long  term  credit  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  if  necessary  through 
groiq)  arrangement  with  your  con\- 
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j)eiiiors  so  that  when  the  break 
conies,  as  I  am  afraid  it  must 
eventually,  you  will  not  be  in  the 
jiosition  of  trying  to  collect  old  ac¬ 
counts.  All  this  you  must  try  to 
accomplish  without  setting  up 
sales  resistance  on  ctirrent  opera¬ 
tions. 

Keeping  Down  Expense 

Now  we  come  to  expense,  which 
is  several  problems  rolled  into  one. 

First,  and  foremost  of  course  is 
Pay  Roll.  I'here  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  as  living  costs 
advance  there  will  have  to  be  some 
payroll  adjustments  among  the 
rank  and  fde  employees,  although 
up  to  the  present  time,  no  such 
changes  appear  necessary  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Naturally  those  on  a 
commission  or  bontis  arraiigement 
will  automatically  benefit  from  in¬ 
creased  sales  voltnne.  A  study  of 
living  costs,  within  his  own  area, 
will  be  the  controller’s  problem  in 
guiding  policy  away  from  gtiess- 
work. 

.Advertising  budgets  must  be 
studied  to  effect  a  reduction  in  per- 


New  Smaller 

UTSTANDING  among  the 
many  features  of  the  new 
register  by  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  for  use  by  retail  stores 
with  less  than  $3(),0()()  annual  vol¬ 
ume,  is  the  selective  columnar 
printing  on  the  detailed  audit- 
strip.  By  a  new  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciple,  this  makes  possible  an  easy 
segregation  of  sales  and  transac¬ 
tions,  the  company  says.  These 
columnar  classifications  can  be 
used  for  department,  clerks,  oper¬ 
ators,  or  any  other  breakdown  de¬ 
sired. 

rhen— by  a  turn  of  the  control 
lock,  the  register  becomes  an  elec¬ 
tric  adding  machine,  so  that  the 
segregated  information  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  totaled,  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  business. 

The  four  rows  of  number  keys 
is  another  innovation  of  this  low- 
priced  register  system.  It  provides 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  further 
analysis  of  daily  sales  or  individual 
transactions.  It  can  be  used  in 
identifying  transactions,  keeping 
inventory  or  stock  numbers,  job 
numbers,  styles,  sizes,  quantities 


cent  to  sales,  despite  any  increase 
in  line  rates.  Here  is  one  place 
wl.ere  dollar  expenditure  will  posi¬ 
tively  follow  sales  increases  if  a 
sensible  control  is  not  established. 

riien  there  is  the  problem  of  In¬ 
surance.  Naturally,  heavier  inven¬ 
tories  will  run  your  coverage  up  on 
fire,  sprinkler  leakage,  etc.,  and 
there  is  little  you  can  do  about  it 
unless  you  can  arrange  a  re-exami- 
nation  by  the  Inspection  Bureau 
with  a  possible  revisittn  of  rate 
tlownward. 

But  on  other  types  of  Insurance 
much  jjnKhictive  work  may  be 
done.  How  about  your  general 
liability?  Unless  you  are  an  excep¬ 
tion,  your  claims  have  increased  as 
well  as  your  rates.  Have  yoti  ex¬ 
amined  the  causes  of  all  of  the 
claims? 

On  elevator,  escalator  and  gen¬ 
eral  liability,  have  you  organized  a 
safety  council  in  your  store  to  help 
eliminate  the  hazards  that  caused 
the  claims?  They  are  generally  the 
result  of  carelessness  and  could 
have  been  prevented. 

On  Products  Liability,  have  you 


Store  Register 


and  others. 

Included  in  this  register  system 
is  a  new  and  complete  record-keep¬ 
ing  system.  \  Simplified  System 
b<M)k  is  provided  with  pages  for 
records  of  sales,  cash  receipts,  and 
disbursements,  a  distribution  rec¬ 
ord,  a  profit  and  loss  statement, 
record  of  fixtures  and  equipment 
and  a  social  security  record.  Also 
included  are  sales  books,  charge 
folders  and  an  audit-strip  envelop>e 
and  balance  form  and  an  audit- 
strip  file. 


launched  a  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  tlangerotis  depilatories  and 
other  causes  of  the  majority  of  the 
claims? 

Is  your  Delivery  Superintendent 
alive  to  the  possibilities  of  savings 
on  yotir  fleet  coverage  through 
sensible  safety  measures? 

•Again,  on  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation.  .An  analysis  of  accidents 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  most 
claims  could  have  been  avoided 
through  proper  educational  and 
safety  measures.  Claims  already 
made  shoidd  be  reviewed  with  an 
idea  of  either  revising  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  reserves  where  they  are  not 
warranted.  Constant  supervision 
tan  do  away  with  penalty  rates 
and  establish  credits. 

In  your  traffic  and  marking 
KMuns,  have  you  tested  your 
weights  on  incoming  shipments  as 
well  as  the  rates?  Does  your  traffic 
manager  charge  back  the  differ¬ 
ences  on  charges  when  shipping  in¬ 
structions  have  been  disregarded? 
Or  does  he  think  that  thirty-five  or 
fifty  cents  is  too  small  to  bother 
with?  Otir  manager  recovers  a 
large  part  of  his  salary  by  constant 
vigilance  on  these  apparently  small 
items. 

Have  yotj  studied  wih  an  open 
mind  the  savings  that  can  be 
effected  through  the  non-marking 
of  a  host  of  staple  items,  many  of 
which  are  already  marked  by  the 
vendor?  .Some  of  ottr  larger  and 
better  stores  have  done  a  retnark- 
able  job  along  these  lines. 

Have  you  and  your  store  mana¬ 
ger  discussed  the  possible  savings 
through  standartlization  and  sim¬ 
plification  of  forms  used  in  the 
store?  Maybe  some  elimination 
could  Ik.*  done  as  well.  Supplies  of 
all  kinds  can  stand  examination 
otcasionally. 

The  Taxation  Problem 

.And  now.  Taxes. 

W'ell,  w'hat  can  we  do  about 
taxes?  .As  far  as  Income  and  Ex¬ 
cess  Profits  Taxes  are  concerned, 
there  is  little  to  be  done  except  to 
back  up  your  NRDG.A  Tax  Com¬ 
mittee  who  are  always  on  the  job 
fighting  for  you  and  if  ever  they 
ask  you  to  do  anything  to  help 
them,  act  and  act  quickly. 

On  State  and  Municipal  levies, 
you  can  interest  yourself  through 
your  local  and  .State  Merchants 
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Associations  or  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  to  provide  a  constant  check 
on  the  tax  spenders,  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  any  new  taxes,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  a  discriminating  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  re-enactment  of  old 
levies  which  are  no  longer  justified. 
Incidentally,  start  planning  now  to 
build  up  an  adequate  reserve  for 
taxes  on  1941  Income.  For  the 
most  conservative  tentative  esti¬ 
mate  available  now,  figure  on  a 
•10%  normal  corporate  Federal  In¬ 
come  Fax  if  your  corporation 
earns  more  than  $25,000  a  year. 
Figure  on  25%  if  it  earns  less  than 
$25,000.  .Add  to  this  an  estimated 
excess  profits  tax  at  the  current 
rates  with  the  exemption  cut  down 
to  5*’f,  of  invested  capital  or  75% 
ol  average  earnings  lor  the  four 
year  period. 

One  tax  which  challenges  all 
controllers  and  store  owners  as  well 
as  all  business  men,  is  probably  the 
least  understood,  and  yet  the  most 
important  in  my  opinion,  because  it 
offers  the  greatest  possibilities  of 
savings.  That  is  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Tax.  It  is  the  one 
tax  which  employers  can  control  to 
a  degree.  Unfortunately,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  many  States  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  enacting 
laws  within  the  State  in  order  to 
qualify  under  the  federal  laws.  .As 
a  result,  many  of  these  enabling 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Namm’s  Celebrates  Brooklyn  Day 
by  Dramatizing  Women’s  Part  in  Defense 


4  4  A  MERICAN  Women’s  Part 
/"A  in  National  Defense”  was 
dramatically  emphasized 
last  month  in  the  windows  of  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork, 
as  the  feature  of  the  26th  Semi- 
.Annual  Anniversary  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Day  celebration  at  that  store. 

The  store’s  35  windows  were 
given  over  to  displays  originated 
by  leading  women’s  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  in  support  of  .American  de¬ 
fense.  In  all  more  than  25  organi¬ 
zations  participated  including  the 
.American  Red  Cross,  American 
Women’s  Volunteer  Service, 
Women  Fliers  of  America,  Girl 
.Scouts  of  .America,  Brooklyn  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Social  Planning,  .American 
Defenders  of  Freedom. 

.All  store  merchandise  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  windows  and  the 
setting  emphasized  the  contribu¬ 
tion  women  are  making  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  national  defense.  In  some 
of  the  displays  women  w’ere  at 
work  sewing  and  making  bandages, 
others  were  working  on  motors, 
some  were  demonstrating  air  raid 
defense;  all  stressed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  women  to  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  in  the  nation’s  interest. 

On  the  homeline  of  defense,  the 


Brooklyn  Council  for  Social  Plan¬ 
ning  showed  through  a  diorama, 
plans  for  caring  for  sick  and 
wounded.  Brooklyn  College  repro¬ 
duced  a  laboratory  setting  showing 
nutritional  studies  and  health  ex¬ 
perimentation.  How  women  are 
combating  “Fifth  Columnists”  was 
shown  by  the  League  for  Women 
V'^oters.  In  the  field  of  combat,  the 
VV'^omen’s  Defense  Cadet  Corps  pre¬ 
sented  a  photorama  of  its  training 
and  drilling  course  for  office  work¬ 
ers.  Training  of  youth  followed 
the  same  practical  lines  as  the 
women’s.  The  Girl  Scouts  of 
.America  display  showed  how  girls 
are  learning  to  raise  war  gardens, 
to  prepare  food  for  canteens,  to 
care  for  children. 

Awards  for  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  were  made  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  store,  presided  over  by  Miss 
Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President 
in  charge  of  Personnel  at  The 
Namm  Store.  .Among  the  speakers 
were  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman, 
Former  United  States  Minister  to 
Norway,  Newbold  Morris,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  Major  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  President  of  The  Namm 
Store. 


CP  Ranges  Offer  Opportunity  to 
Improve  Customer  Relations 

By  J.  VV.  West,  Jr. 

Director,  Home  Appliance  Planning  Bureau,  American  Gas  Association 


The  Certified  Performance 
Gas  Range  Program  has  un¬ 
covered  for  department  stores 
their  biggest  single  opportunity  for 
greater  sales  and  greater  profits 
from  merchandising  household  ap¬ 
pliances. 

Inaugurated  in  1938  by  the  gas 
industry  of  America  to  insure  a 
type  of  gas  range  that  excels  in 
many  respects  and  equals  in  all  the 
performance  of  any  competitive 
range,  this  program  has  had  the 
growing  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motional  support  of  the  industry 
since  its  inception. 

Today  90%  of  all  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  regard 
the  Certified  Performance  Range 
as  the  spear-head  of  their  campaign 
to  promote  gas  as  the  modern 
cooking  fuel.  They  are  giving  CP 
ranges  an  increasing  share  of  their 
advertising  campaigns  locally. 
They  are  focusing  their  sales  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  more  and  more 
upon  CP  gas  ranges  as  a  quality 
product  to  insure  that  the  fuel  they 
sell  provides  cooking  perfection  to 
the  17,000,000  customers  they  serve. 
Since  the  Certified  Performance 

Promotional  Support 

Range  was  introduced  to  the  na¬ 
tion  in  1938,  the  pathway  to  its 
sale  has  been  blazed  by  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry’s  national  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  appearing  in  national  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  having  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  nearly  20,000,- 
000  and  by  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  of  leading  CP  Gas 
Range  manufacturers.  And  now 
the  majority  of  companies  support¬ 
ing  this  program  have  decided  that 
even  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  CP  gas  ranges  during  the 
coming  year’s  National  .Advertising 
Campaign. 

This  wide-spread  support  by  the 
gas  utilities  of  the  Certified  Per¬ 
formance  range  program  should  be 


no  surprise  to  anyone  without  or 
within  the  industry.  It  is  timely 
because  the  demand  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  certifying  insignia  on 
merchandise  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  a  powerful  sales 
stimulant  because  the  labeling  and 
certification  of  merchandise  is  of 
vital  importance  in  retailing  today. 
It  represents  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  industry  labeling  its 
own  product  for  the  guidance,  pro¬ 
tection  and  enduring  satisfaction 
of  its  customers.  It  has  taken  the 
gas  range  out  of  the  class  of  pure 
price  merchandise  and  placed  it  in 
a  new  position  where  quality  be¬ 
comes  more  desirable  than  price. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  utility 
in  a  community  usually  sets  the 
quality  of  ranges  sold  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  If  the  company  sells  $100 
ranges,  the  dealers  are  apt  to  fea¬ 
ture  lower  price  models.  Likewise, 
if  the  company  sells  $80  ranges,  the 
dealers  w'ill  usually  feature  cheaper 
merchandise.  Most  gas  companies 
realize  that  dealers  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  battle  to  sell  their 
fuel  against  others.  Most  of  them 
know  that  dealers  are  interested 
only  in  greater  sales  and  greater 
profits  on  merchandise  that  will 
give  their  customers  the  most  ser- 
^  ice  for  their  money. 

The  CP  Range  gives  the  gas  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  dealers  in  gas  ranges 
the  best  definite  basis  for  their 
mutually  profitable  coojjeration. 
For  the  gas  company  it  offers  the 
best  means  of  retaining  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  its  present  cooking  load 
and  greater  growth  in  the  future 
residential  gas  sales  revenue  of 
which  cooking  is  the  lion’s  share. 

For  the  department  store  dealer 
it  offers  a  product  with  certified 
performance  standards  which  he 
can  sell  with  the  assurance  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction,  and  w’ith  greater 
than  average  profit  to  himself  in 
every  sale.  Furthermore,  it  offers 


him  the  greatest  potential  range 
sales  because  it  can  be  sold  profit¬ 
ably  at  a  price  substantially  lower 
than  any  product  comparable  in 
performance  ability.  Finally,  its 
promotion  by  utility  or  dealer  has 
also  served  to  raise  the  quality  and 
price  level  of  all  other  ranges  sold 
by  them. 

The  introduction  and  promotion 
of  CP  Gas  Ranges  has  had  a  double 
effect  upon  the  future  market  for 
household  cooking  appliances.  Not 
only  has  it  given  utilities  a  product 
that  excels  competition  and  dealers 
a  household  appliance  carrying 
greater  profits.  But  by  its  very 
modernity  it  has  made  the  kitchen 
ranges  of  8,000,000  residential  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  gas  industry  obsolete, 
out  of  date.  Inefficient  and  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  service  they  give  these 
customers.  These  people  are  just 
as  much  prospects  and  customers 
for  department  store  sales  of  CP 
Ranges  as  they  are  customers  of 
their  local  gas  company.  Even 
more  so  because,  while  they  buy 
only  gas  service  from  their  local 
utility,  they  purchase  a  multitude 
of  products  and  things  from  their 
local  department  stores. 

Consumer  Acceptance 

The  growing  public  acceptance 
of  Certified  Performance  Ranges  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
sold  during  the  first  tpiarter  of 
1941  was  more  than  50%  above 
the  1940  sales.  This  progress  of 
the  Certified  Performance  Gas 
Range  Program  in  the  fields  of 
utility  operation  and  department 
store  sales  activities,  is  proof  of  the 
growing  realization  of  these  parties 
of  its  importance. 

More  than  70%  of  the  8,000 
salesmen  in  the  American  Gas 
Association’s  CP  Range  National 
Sales  Contest  are  dealers  or  dealer 
salesmen.  Cash  awards  are  made  to 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Promotional  support 
behind  the  CP  cam¬ 
paign.  \t  right  and  at 
left  below  examples  of 
utilities’  regional  adver¬ 
tising.  At  right  below 
typical  advertising  of  the 
American  Gas  Associa- 
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Thrill  to  these  new  features 


see  the  new  @  Gas  Ranges  at  your  dealer’s 

NATURAL  GAS  COMPANIES 

SIRVING  THI  GRUni  riTTSlUIGN  AREA 
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THE  NEW  CALORIC  Luxury  Line 
OFFERS  BEHER  CONSTRUCTION 
PLUS  GREATER  BEAUTY! 


The  sale  is  half  made  when  the  customer 
sees  the  modem  beauty  of  the  new  Caloricsl 
Calorics  are  called  "the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  kitchen  I " 

And  when  you  begin  to  explain  their 
Btruciural  advantages . . .  their  roomier  com¬ 
partments;  their  wider  doors;  their  roll-bear¬ 
ing  drawers;  their  higher  grade  steel;  their 
Harper  Burners;  automatic  ovens;  waist-high 
broilers  . . .  man,  if  you're  any  salesman  at 
all  you'll  sew  up  the  sale  with  Caloric  I  It's 
the  easiest-to-sell  line  on  the  floor  I 


CALORIC 

^  iirxiTf/  i/fff  ^ 


salesmen  selling  25  or  50  ranges.  | 
Of  the  awards  made  to  date  to  ^ 
these  salesmen  80%  have  gone  to 
non-utility  salesmen.  .Awards  to 
dealer  salesmen  for  sales  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  month  of  the  Cam 
paign  were  smaller  in  proportion, 
i)ut  this  is  influenced  largely  by  the 
seasonal  character  of  dealer  opera 
tions. 

Good  Will  Builder 


.\side  from  the  profit  angle,  the 
Clertified  Performance  Gas  Range 
offers  the  department  store  a  real 
asset  in  customer  relations  because 
it  assures  customer  satisfaction  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  Much  has 
been  done  to  date  but  the  story  of 
CP  Gas  Ranges  in  terms  of  cleanli 
ness,  coolness,  convenience,  safety, 
automatic  operation,  appearance 
and  ease  of  use  has  not  yet  been 
implanted  in  enough  women’s 
minds.  Surveys  show  that  women 
in  every  part  of  the  country  want 
the  cooking  performance  features 
that  only  the  CP  Gas  Range  can 
give  them.  Fifty  percent  want  auto 
matic  operation,  44%  want  the  at 
tractive  appearance,  40%  want  the 
ease  of  cleaning,  38%  want  the  in 
sulation,  37%  want  the  oven  tern 
perature  regulator,  35%  want  the 
smokeless  broiling  and  the  re 
mainder  want  one  or  more  of  the 
other  Certified  Performance  fea 
tures  w'hich  so  far  transcend  their 
present  cooking  appliance. 

But  no  change  will  ever  occur 
in  a  woman’s  tendency  to  keep  ob 
solete  equipment  until  someone 
show's  her  and  sells  her  an  im 
proved  product.  The  gas  utilities 
alone  cannot  do  this  single-handed. 
They  can  hoist  the  standard  of 
quality  products  in  this  field  for 
their  community  but  they  need  the 
help  and  assistance  of  department 
stores  and  other  dealers  in  gas 
ranges  to  do  the  job  and  do  it 
promptly.  Department  stores  will 
find  that  their  participation  in  this 
Campaign  offers  their  biggest 
single  opportunity  for  greater  sales 
and  greater  profits  in  their  mer¬ 
chandising  of  household  appli- 


— Mr.  West’s  article  on  the  CP  Cam¬ 
paign  is  another  chapter  in  our 
study  of  the  potentials  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  promotion  and 
sale  of  gas  ranges,  initiated  in  the 
April  issue  with  the  publishing  of 
the  Gas  Range  Manual. 
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proof  that  Gas  is  better 


In  Cornwall,  England,  in  1792,  ^  illiain  Murdock  sncccss- 
i'nlly  demonstrated  that  he  eonid  light  his  home  with  gas 
and  thus  obtain  an  infinitely  brighter  and  more  eon\en> 
ient  light  than  man  had  ever  seen  before. 


1^1,  Harper-^  yman  Co. 


Mthing convinces  like  demonstration 


'T'ODAY  it  is  more  important  than 
■t  ever  for  the  gas  industry  to  con¬ 
stantly  show  the  public  that  “Gas  does 
It  best”.  One  of  the  most  convincing 
ways  is  to  demonstrate  the  Harper 
Burner  System. 

Actual  demonstration  show’s  mod¬ 
ern  cooking  at  peak  efficiency. . .  gives 
full  meaning  to  the  Harper  principle 
of  “2  burners  in  1”,  each 
working  independently 

DEMONSTRATES 


yet  both  controlled  by  the  same  handle. 
It  proves  the  time-saving  speed  of  the 
STARTING  BURNER  .  .  .  showS  how  the 
tiny,  measured  flame  of  the  COOKING 
BURNER  keeps  foods  at  exact  boiling 
temperature  w’ith  no  waste  of  gas. 

Let  your  customers  see  the  Harper 
Burner  System  in  action  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  appreciate  how  much  time 
and  work  the  modern  gas  range  saves 
. . .  how  superior  is  gas  to  any  other  fuel. 


ONSTRATES  THAT  <'GAS  DOES  IT  BEST" 


HARPER 

BURNER  SYSTEM 


'•5v  ’dk 


««:•  if:  S  i'*-  5^  ^ 
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TURN  THIS  PAGE  FOR  PROOF 
THAT  DEMONSTRATION  PAYS... 


STARTING 
BURNER  ON 


COOKING 
BURNER  ON 
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v>lhocolate,  like  butter,  is  very  difficult 
to  melt  without  scorching  it.  ^  ith  most 
burners,  a  double-boiler  is  required. 

With  the  Harper  cooking  burner, 
however,  you  can  melt  chocolate  in  a 
measuring  cup  .  .  .  and  you  can  hold  the 
cup  in  your  fingers.  Demonstrate  this  to 
your  customers. 

As  the  chocolate  melts,  explain  how  this 
tiny,  controlled  burner  does  away  with 
double-boilers  because  it  has  so  few' ports 
and  can  be  so  accurately  adjusted  to  low 
heats.  Also  explain  that  you  are  holding 
the  cup  in  your  fingers  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Harper  cooking  burner  w  astes 
no  gas  up  around  the  sides  of  a  cooking 
vessel,  even  a  cup  ,  .  .  that  it  saves  up 
to  39%  of  fuel ! 

THIS  FREE  BOOKLET:  *  How  to  Sell 
More  Gas  Ranges,”  contains  a  series  of 
quick,  convincing  sales  acts  planned  to 
dramatize  the  advantages  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  gas  range.  Send  for  copies  for  your 
salesmen.  Harper-Wyman  Company, 8562 
Vincennes  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  Harper  Burner  System  operates  on  the  unique 
principle  of  “2  burners  in  1”.  ,  ,  a  STABTLNG 
BURNER  plus  a  small,  economical  COOKING  BURNER, 
both  controlled  by  the  same  handle.  It  is  subject 
to  finer  aradalions  of  low  heats — greater  control 
and  economy — than  any  other  cooking  unit  made. 


HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM 


— one  of  the  standards  of  top  burner  performance  under 


By  Pearl  Berry 


Corsets  for  Homework 


WITH  an  estimated  20,000,- 
000  housewives  in  this 
country  who  do  their  own 
housework,  it  seems  that  there 
should  be  a  market  for  selling 
foundation  garments  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  in  work  about  the 
house.  Most  of  these  women  to¬ 
day  are  wearing  for  their  house¬ 
work  “tired”  foundation  garments 
no  longer  fit  for  dress  wear.  Medi¬ 
cal  research  tells  us  that  active 
hours  require  more  muscular  sup¬ 
port  for  women  than  leisure  hours. 
This  past  month  we  have  talked 
with  both  buyers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  corsets  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  promotion  direct  to  this 
group  of  w’omen.  Such  promotion 
of  fresh  new  corsets  for  working 
housewives,  many  believe,  would 
not  only  create  a  new  market  and 
added  volume,  but  would  give 
greater  consciousness  to  figure  sup¬ 
port  in  general.  Of  course,  we 
realize  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  20,000,000  would  not  be  able 
financially  to  buy  new  supporting 
garments  for  w'orking  hours,  still 
there  is  a  large  percentage  that 
undoubtedly  can  afford  an  extra 
and  new  garment  for  support  dur¬ 
ing  strenuous  activities. 

Since  corset  departments  through¬ 
out  the  country  stress  the  service 
they  render  their  customers,  any 
promotion,  whether  along  the 
wardrobe  idea  or  on  specific  lines 
of  control  for  health,  prevention 
of  fatigue  or  just  freshness  of  dress, 
could  not  but  mean  added  sales. 
Such  advertising  captions  as, 
“Glamour  for  the  Working  Girl”, 
"Chic  Home  Girl  at  the  Range”, 
“Be  Smart  about  Your  Home 
Work”,  and  “Home  Defense  for 
the  Figure”  would  give  sparkle  to 
an  otherwise  drab  subject. 

Last  year  a  surgical  garment 
manufacturer  gave  a  luncheon  to 
the  press  during  which  time  he 
demonstrated  how  important  it  is 
that  women  maintain  the  correct 
posture  when  dusting  or  using  the 


vacuum  cleaner,  etc.  He  showed 
the  difference  between  a  woman 
bending  over  her  work  and  going 
about  things  in  a  ditch  digging 
posture  and  a  woman  stancling 
free  and  fairly  erect  over  some  jobs 
or  bent  from  the  waist,  not 
“scrunched”  over,  doing  her  work. 
He  pointed  out  that  much  money 
and  time  is  spent  by  many  going 
to  gyms  or  even  in  home  exercise, 
with  costly  remedies  when  the  same 
results  could  be  got  from  putting 
thought  and  restraint  into  the 
every  day,  necessary  activities. 
'I'hough  the  press  was  obviously 
intrigued  with  the  show,  we  have 
yet  to  hear  that  any  definite  action 
has  been  taken  to  pass  on  the  idea 
to  the  public.  Some  top  stores  have 
been  making  use  of  unusual  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  promotion  of  foun¬ 
dation  garments  with  reported  suc¬ 
cess.  Much  of  it  has  been  less  di¬ 
rect  than  a  promotion  of  the  above 
sort  could  be. 

Bras  for  Homework  Too 

There  are  many  of  today’s 
mothers  who  went  through  that 
era  of  binding  the  bust  until  tis¬ 
sues  were  so  broken  that  the  bust¬ 
line  was  destroyed.  They  will  ap¬ 
preciate  talk  about  bras  properly 
fitted  to  hold  young  lines  in  place. 
Few  women  realize  it  is  necessary 
to  w'ear  a  bra  during  home  work¬ 
ing  hours.  Yet  it  is  one  time  the 
bust  needs  to  be  held  in  proper 
position  and  supported.  To  let 
those  delicate  tissues  be  relaxed 
and  unrestrained  has  been  proven 
a  mistake.  Bras  for  home  work! 

.Stores  which  do  a  large  house 
dress  business  could  do  a  grand  job 
of  coordinating  window  displays  of 
house  dresses  and  “homework" 
foundation  garments.  Large  sizes 
could  be  stressed  with  inner-belt 
corsets,  both  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  work  can  be  easier  and  more 
pleasant  when  the  workman  is 
equipped  prop)erly  for  the  job. 
That  the  afternoon  bridge  or  even¬ 


ing  at  the  movies  w'ill  be  happier 
if  the  preceding  hours  are  light¬ 
ened  by  a  bright  dress  with  a  foun¬ 
dation  garment  which  is  fresh  and 
keeps  muscles  strong.  In  talking 
with  buyers  we  find  some  believe 
this  would  be  a  good  “sale”  pro¬ 
motion  while  others  think  it  would 
be  better  to  make  a  definite  pro¬ 
motion  on  regular  mark-up  num¬ 
bers  of  the  staple  sort. 

An  essential  point  in  selling  cor¬ 
sets  to  the  homeworker  is  fresh¬ 
ness,  therefore  it  follows  that  wash- 
ability  of  garments  is  important. 
Not  only  the  freshness  of  garments 
but  also  how  easily  they  can  be 
kept  fresh.  Help  on  washing  in¬ 
structions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
many  laboratories  of  makers  of 
soap  flakes. 

Display  Will  Help 

A  coordinated  window  display 
of  washing  machines,  house  dresses 
and  “workable”  foundations  could 
be  effective  in  telling  a  story  of 
“efficiency  at  home”.  Foundation 
garments  could  be  placed  either 
side  of  a  machine  and  a  house 
dress,  rubber  gloves,  etc.,  draped 
over  the  side  of  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  While  no  one  recommends 
a  corset  be  put  into  a  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  idea  of  washability  is 
there  if  a  “workman’s  tool”  is  cent¬ 
ered  in  the  display  with  a  caption, 
“science  gives  you  another  perfect 
gadget  for  making  your  homework 
more  comfortable.”  The  garment 
should  be  a  strong,  lightweight  one 
and  not  priced  too  high.  pack¬ 
age  of  soap  flakes  could  be  dis¬ 
played  with  it  with  a  small  plac¬ 
ard  at  one  side  telling  briefly  the 
story  of  washability,  adding  that 
the  more  often  the  garment  is 
washed  the  better  job  it  will  do 
on  control.  Perhaps  an  all-in-one 
could  be  displayed  with  crossed 
straps  at  the  back  mentioning  the 
fact  that  shoulder  slipping  can  be 
prevented  by  this  arrangement.  In 
other  words  we  suggest  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  the  working 
housewife. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Two  situations  are  interesting 
hosiery  people  this  month. 
One  is  the  crepe  de  chine 
problem  and  the  other  is  color- 
black.  Most  of  the  crepe  de  chine, 
launched  recently,  has  not  met 
with  the  success  many  expected  of 
it  though  most  we  have  talked 
with  say  they  believe  there  is  much 
merit  in  the  yarn  when  manufac¬ 
turers  of  hosiery  iron  out  some  of 
the  wrinkles  now  all  too  evident. 
One  of  the  problems  is  the  stretch¬ 
ing  of  the  foot  so  that  the  heel  is 
ill  fitting.  That  stretch,  which  may 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  propor¬ 
tioned  stockings,  unfortunately  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  elasticity  of  the  foot, 
making  most  crepe  de  chine  hose 
impractical. 

The  launching  of  the  “Tabarin” 
hose  by  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  in  its 
several  stores  with  the  trade  mark 
of  the  “can-can”  black  stocking  is 
believed  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  demand  for  black  or  gunmetal 
hosiery.  Saks’  ad  appears  in  these 
columns  in  which  they  feature 
black  hose,  long  black  gloves  and 
the  large  black  picture  hat,  for 
wear  with  summer  clothes. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  in 
the  hosiery  business  yarns  have 
been  put  on  the  market  before 
there  has  been  sufficient  testing  to 
assure  the  success  of  promotions. 
Too  often  have  we  had  a  yarn 
mean  more  to  the  public  than  the 
manufacturer  who  makes  the  in¬ 
dividual  hose  being  featured.  The 
trade  mark  or  the  store  putting  out 
a  stocking  has  lost  prestige  many 
times  if  Mrs.  Consumer  has  chosen 
an  ill  constructed  stocking  of  some 
new  yarn  which  has  come  to  her 
attention  as  being  the  yarn  to  end 
all  hosiery  problems. 

We  all  know  that  the  prime 
factor  in  the  making  of  hosiery  is 
yarn.  Too,  we  know  that  more 
than  good  yarn  is  necessary  in  the 
making  of  good  hose.  During  the 
past  year  the  public  has  come  to 
realize  that  “nylon”  isn’t  a  stock¬ 
ing  made  by  du  Pont,  but  one 
made  by  some  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turer  who  used  du  Pont  yarn.  So 


By  Pearl  Berry 


Black — start  of  a  new  demand? 


it  may  vary  in  wearability  and 
beauty.  Now  we  have  “crepe  de 
chine”  tossed  in  the  retail  field  for 
the  most  part,  as  a  yarn,  not  as  an 
individually  created  stocking.  Most 
of  the  promotions  on  crepe  de 
chine  have  been  price  promotions 
to  offset  nylon  demand  which 
could  not  be  met.  .\nd  most  of 
the  results  have  been  sad.  Why? 
Because  avid  buyers  went  tail  over 
dashboard  for  a  silk  number  to 
compete  with  nylon  without  first 
determining  whether  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  right. 

In  talking  with  manufacturers 
and  retail  hosiery  buyers,  we  find 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  yarn. 
The  tensity  of  the  twist  is  some¬ 
thing  they,  generally,  are  scratch- 

New  Ideas  for 

E  have  before  us  Mother’s 
Day  and  graduation.  Recent¬ 
ly  we  were  asked  about  gifts  by  a 
so-called  family  man.  He  re¬ 
marked,  “of  course  there  is  always 
hosiery.”  Speaking  as  though 
hosiery  was  a  very  prosaic  gift. 
Doesn’t  that  suggest  that  perhaps 
we  are  losing  hosiery  sales  as  gifts 
by  missing  the  boat  6n  holiday 
promotions?  ^Ve  do  promote  box¬ 


ing  their  heads  about  but  are  pre¬ 
dicting  that  someone,  someday  will 
hit  a  high  which  will  really  revolu¬ 
tionize  silk  hosiery  history.  Some 
of  the  biggest  buyers  we  know  are 
keeping  a  weather  eye  out  for  a 
right  crepe  de  chine  to  appear  over 
the  horizon. 

As  to  black  hosiery,  we  saw  the 
Easter  parade  in  New  York  gen¬ 
erously  sprinkled  with  it.  Black 
was  worn  with  black  costumes  and 
gunmetal  hose  with  navy.  What 
hosiery  people  are  asking  this 
month  is  how  far  and  in  what 
direction  the  trend  will  go.  W^ill 
it  be  a  high  fashion,  or  will  it 
affect  the  volume  class  as  one  of 
those  sudden  flurries  seen  in 
.American  fashion,  or  will  it  die 
a-borning?  Generally  it  is  thought 
that  the  mere  fact  that  l)lack  is 
proven  not  to  be  a  cool  summer 
color  will  have  no  bearing  on  its 
popularity  for  the  coming  season 
if  women  make  up  their  minds 
that  it  will  be  a  smart  and  new 
contrast  to  their  light  clothes.  It 
is  suggested  that  if  the  girl  from 
the  five-and-ten  picks  it  up,  there 
w’ill  be  a  rush  which  mills  are  not 
prepared  to  meet.  Finally,  opinion 
has  it  that  if  one  key  store  should 
promote  it  in  a  big  way,  the  race 
would  be  on  and  storA  would  find 
themselves  out  on  a  limb.  Per¬ 
sonally  we  feel  that  there  will  not 
be  a  black  hose  fad  that  will  affect 
the  market  in  any  serious  way  but 
we  cannot  discount  the  general 
feeling  of  unrest  in  the  industry 
over  the  possibility  that  it  may 
become  a  problem. 

Gift  Promotion 

ing  and  packaging  beauty  but 
maybe  we  haven’t  studied  the  mas¬ 
culine  mind  sufficiently  to  make 
the  giver  feel  that  he  has  bought 
an  “extra  special”  and  not  merely 
done  his  duty  when  he  buys  stock¬ 
ings.  Grandmothers  come  in  on 
Mother’s  Day  for  gifts.  W’hy  not 
give  them  glamour  with  lovely 
hose  they  so  much  admire  on  their 
granddaughters?  An  ad  directed  to 
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DuraBeau  Hosiery  Finiehea 
are  a  proJuet  of  Scholler  Bros., 
Inc.  •  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps, 
Soft  eners.  Oils  and  Finishes 

•  Collins  and  VTestmoreland 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

•  St,  Catharines,  Oni.,  Can, 


ful,  silent  appeal  of  kosiery  keautifully  finislieJ  witl 
motion  aJJs  potent  force.  "DuraBeau*,  as  a  mark 
f,  anJ  mentioned  in  your  selling,  gives  one  reason 
assurance  of  lasting  keauty,  of  wearaki  lity  for  ad( 
kese  DuraBeau  advantages  you’ll  measure  in  dollars 


)t  identity  on 
:or  utter  love- 
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men  who  have  grandmothers,  in¬ 
law  or  otherwise,  could  bring  men 
into  hosiery  departments  as  perma¬ 
nent  and  frequent  customers  for 
all  of  the  family.  Graduation  gifts 
of  hosiery  could  be  promoted  on 
the  wardrobe  idea  since  summer 
calls  for  many  more  types  of 
hosiery  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  Teens  and  Twenties  are 
our  most  active  ages  and  require 
more  changes  of  costume  than 
older  women.  Hence  more  kinds 
as  well  as  gauges  of  stockings. 
Hosiery  boxes  from  the  notion 
department  with  many  compart¬ 
ments  for  hose  need  not  be  an 
extra  expense  for  the  store,  and 
could  help  in  the  selling  of  hosiery 
wardrobes.  In  college  towns  riders 
of  cellophane  could  be  put  around 
a  plain  white  box,  usable  for  all 
gift  selling  the  year  around,  with 
the  insignia  of  the  college  printed 
on  the  rider.  Perhaps  rubber 
stamps  of  the  alphabet  could  be  a 
promotion  if  used  on  a  hosiery  box 
to  individualize  the  gift  with  the 
donee’s  initials. 

Summer  Problems 

AS  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year, 
conjecture  about  lisle  hose 
and  the  bare  leg  fad  is  on.  Cotton 
stockings  for  cotton  frocks  is  a 
promotion  that  has  not  had  success 
in  northern  states.  Lisle  for  tweeds 
and  sp>orts  has  had  limited  success 
in  high  fashion  circles,  more  so 
since  the  advent  of  the  finer  gauges 
on  the  market.  Cotton  socks,  of 
course,  will  have  greater  demand 
this  year  because  of  the  promotions 
planned  for  short  slacks  which  are 
expected  to  outdo  in  popularity 
the  full  length  slacks.  Stylists  say 
that  the  short  slacks  are  only  smart 
when  they  are  worn  with  socks, 
while  full  legged  slacks  may  look 
well  when  no  socks  are  worn.  This 
suggests  promotions  for  hosiery 
departments  for  the  short  slack 
fashion.  Again  we  have  in  the 
’  hosiery  industry  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  we  cannot  provide— the  seam¬ 
less  nylon  for  bareleg  effect.  On 
May  15th,  the  date  set  for  its  in¬ 
troduction,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  so  little  of  this  hose 
that  hardly  a  ripple  will  be  felt 
in  the  retail  field.  Yet  the  public 
has  been  reached  through  the  press 
and  will  expect  to  be  supplied.  As 

d4 


for  the  complete  bareleg  tendency, 
we  can  only  say  that  so  few  women 
can  go  without  any  stockings  at 


all  that  the  season  promises  no 
more  loss  of  hosiery  sales  than  is 
usual. 
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This  half  page  ad  introduced  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  new  "Tabarin"  hosiery. 


NRDGA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Program 

By  EotvARD  J.  Brow'n,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  Arnold 
Constable  ir  Company,  New  York,  and  Chairman  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Merchandise  Committee,  NRDGA 

Leading  retailers  and  impor-  ments.  Buyers  of  specified  depart- 
tant  industrial  heads  will  be  ments  will  be  urged  to  attend 
invited  by  the  Accessories  whenever  the  subject  of  a  meeting 
and  Smallwares  Committee  of  the  bears  upon  their  specialty.  Mer- 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division  chandise  managers  of  main  floor 
to  address  meetings  of  the  group  departments  will  always  find  soine- 
during  the  year  ahead.  Subjects  of  thing  of  interest  in  these  meetings 
current  interest  will  be  selected  and  —and  an  opportunity  to  bring  up 
the  talks  will  be  followed  by  open  whatever  questions  they  care  to. 
discussion.  In  the  discussions  that  take  place 

The  purpose  of  the  Accessories  at  meetings  of  the  Accessories  and 
and  Smallwares  Committee’s  meet-  Smallwares  Committee,  the  in- 
ings  is  twofold;  First,  for  the  ex-  dividuals  who  participate  do  not 
change  of  ideas  mutually  bene-  bind  their  respective  stores  in  any 
ficial;  and  second,  to  provide  an  way,  but  their  findings  should  serve 
opportunity  for  the  members  to  be-  as  a  useful  guide  concerning  prob- 
come  better  acquainted.  It  is  felt  lems  of  mutual  interest.  The  fol- 
that  a  closely  knit  group  can  ac-  lowing  are  some  of  the  subjects 
complish  many  things  that  will  suggested  by  members: 
benefit  all,  that  an  organized  meet-  /js  hosiery 

ing  of  minds  can  do  much  to  help  problem 

correct  many  trade  ills  or  malad-  .  ,  ,„3rk- 

justments.  imperfects 

Meetings  of  the  Committee,  held  .  ,  .  , 

usually  a.  monthly  intenals.  are  <2)  L'nen  marking  rules 

open  to  all  NRDGA  members  in-  (^)  Treatment  of  insidious  price 

terested  in  the  merchandising  of  increases 

accessories  and  smallwares  depart-  (4)  Matched  accessory  problems 
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(ij)  Cosniclics  demonstrators 
(())  Fair-trade  merchandise  with 
insuihcient  markon 

(7)  (^olor  planning 

(8)  CaKM'dination  of  promotion 
to  launch  the  white  season 

(D)  \V(M)1  labeling 

(10)  Operating  in  a  rising  market. 

(11)  rhe  future  of  the  silk  ho¬ 
siery  business 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  jtrob- 
leins  which  are  of  interest  to  most 
main  fl<K)r  people.  Many  others 
could  be  added,  but  these  were  felt 
to  be  sufficient  to  start. 

.\s  Cdiairman  of  the  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  .Merchandising 
Committee.  1  am  happy  to  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  all  merchan¬ 
disers  interested  in  main  floor  de¬ 
partments  to  attend  our  luncheon 
meetings. 


Corsets 

(Conliuued  from  page  31) 

WE  have  a  friend  who  recentl) 
told  us  that  she  had  set  aside 
a  day  in  which  to  outfit  her  seven¬ 
teen  year  old  daughter  for  spring. 
She  said  that  her  daughter  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  for  a  girdle  (her 
first)  and  that  if  there  was  time 
enough,  one  would  be  purchasetl. 
Some  scorching  talk  ensued  from 
ns  about  making  the  girdle  the 
first  purchase:  “(1)  Because  your 
daughter  weighs  twenty  pounds 
less  than  you  do  you  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  be  corseted 
as  yoti  would  definitely  be,  before 
litting  outer  clothes.  (2)  Her  well 
developed  figtire  will  change  with 
corseting  in  proportion  to  yours, 
and  before  and  after  ligtire  control, 
measurements  may  vary.  Waist, 
hip  and  bust  lines  may  change  so 
appreciably  that  skirts  and  sweat¬ 
ers,  particularly,  may  ItMtk  as  if 
they  were  bought  for  someone  else. 
(3)  With  the  wearing  of  a  foun¬ 
dation  garment,  posttire  may  be  so 
changed  that  the  hang  of  shoulder 
and  skirt  lines  could  so  differ  that 
alterations  would  be  necessary.  In 
short  that  no  house  was  ever  suc¬ 
cessfully  planned  by  beginning 
with  the  roof  and  working  down 
to  the  foundation.” 

^Vell,  the  scorching  did  some 
good.  The  girl  got  her  foundation 
first  and  we  hear  that  she  then 


"Have  your  figure;  have  your  freedom!"  says  Bloomingdale's 
advertises  foundation  garments  along  with  its  play  clothes. 


t<K)k  a  structural  interest  in  the 
clothes  which  followed.  That  leads 
us  right  back  to  these  columns  of 
the  past  few  seasons— that  we 
should  sell  the  mothers  as  well  as 
the  juniors  on  the  im|}ortance  of 
fitting  clothes  for  teens  over 
“trimmed”  figures.  We  have  passed 
the  era  of  mothers  hating  to  cut 
boys’  curls  but  we  still  have 
mothers  who  are  loath  to  “corset” 
their  “babies”.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
promote  the  sale  of  junior  gar¬ 
ments  directly  to  juniors,  but  we 
shotdd  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  mothers  have  the  final  say,  so 
intermittently  promotions  directed 
to  mothers  might  not  be  amiss. 
Remember  graduation  day  is  com¬ 
ing  along— an  important  day  when 
we  may  reach  for  new  young  cus¬ 
tomers. 


1941  Fall  Glove  Colors 


TWEL\’E  colors  for  women’s 
gloves  have  been  adopted  for 
the  1941  Fall  season  by  the  Glove 
Color  Committee  in  collaboration 
with  I’he  Textile  Color  C^ard  .\sso- 
ciation. 

Included  in  this  selection  are  the 
six  official  colors  previotisly  chosen 
for  women’s  fall  shoes,  namely, 
Golden  Tobacco,  Rico  Broivn, 
Kona  Red,  Paniolo  Tan,  Turjtan 
and  Bluejacket. 

The  remaining  shades  are  Pine- 
leaf,  a  deep  rich  green.  Soldier 
Blue,  a  greyed  military  type.  Lime¬ 
stone  Beige,  a  neutral  sandy  tone 
and  the  three  lively  sports  colors. 
Trophy  Gold,  J’arsity  Green  and 
Old  Glory  Red. 
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By  Edward  S.  Hoyt 


How  Are  Woolen  Goods  to  Be  Labeled? 


HOW^  are  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  going  to  meet  the 
problem  of  providing  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  information  on 
wool  or  part-wool  yard  goods, 
under  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act— which  becomes  operative  Julv 
14? 

We  tried  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  tpiestion  by  a  last  minute 
checkup  of  some  of  the  larger  piece 
g(KKls  departments  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  district,  just  be¬ 
fore  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
went  to  press. 

Most  wool  fabric  merchandisers 
and  buyers,  we  find,  are  still  very 
much  “at  sea”  as  to  the  best  way  of 
handling  this  problem— despite  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  held  around  the  first 
of  the  year,  at  which  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  discussed 
the  subject  from  every  angle.  Diffi¬ 
cult  as  the  problem  may  be,  the 
stores  nevertheless  must  find  the 
answer  to  it  in  less  than  two 
months  time.  Woolen  piece  goods, 
like  other  products  made  of  w(K)1, 
with  the  exception  of  carpets,  rugs, 
mats  and  upholstery  must  be 
lalieled  when  sold  by  the  stores. 

Pin  Ticket  Suggestion 
I'o  meet  the  situation  B.  .\ltman 
&  Co.,  has  decided  on  a  plan 
involving  the  use  of  a  pin  ticket— 
about  three  or  four  times  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  price  ticket.  In 
addition  to  the  information  gen¬ 
erally  found  on  these  tickets,  space 
is  provided  for  the  filling  in,  by 
the  salesperson,  of  the  content  per¬ 
centages  furnished  on  the  bolt  by 
the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler. 

This  store  also  plans  to  have  the 
various  quality  numbers  and  tl.c 
content  data  posted  nearby,  in  case 
labeling  information  becomes  acci¬ 
dentally  detached  from  individual 
bolts. 

One  other  large  store  is  working 
on  the  pin  ticket  idea,  but  had  not 
develojx.*d  the  plan  when  this  was 
written.  Still  another  store  was 
considering  the  use  of  small  pads. 


printed  in  blank— so  far  as  content 
is  concerned— which  can  be  filled 
in  for  each  individual  sale  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fabric  length  sold. 

Sources  Furnish  Data 

All  the  stores  visited  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  made  earlier  I)y 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Cio<Kls 
.\ssociation  to  member  stores— with 
respect  to  securing  the  necessary 
content  data  from  their  resources. 
But  they  have  not,  apparently, 
been  successful  in  procuring  from 
manidacturers  or  joblKTs  the  type 
of  multiple  labels  that  seemed  to 
meet  with  general  approval  at  a 
special  piece  g(K)ds  meeting  on 
wool  labeling,  called  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  last  December. 

This  idea  involved  a  plan  of  fur¬ 
nishing  a  couple  of  dozen  slips,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bolt  with  a  l(M)p  of 
string.  Each  such  slip  was  to  carry 
the  fibre  information  —  printed, 
stamped  or  Avritten,  and  would  al¬ 
low  space  at  the  bottom  on  which 
the  retailer  could  stanij)  the  store 
name. 


There  have  been  isolated 
rumors  in  the  market  of  a 
threatened  shortage,  resulting  from 
the  increased  demantl  occasioned 
by  defense  retpiirements,  but  a 
review  of  the  availability  of  w(m)1 
supplies  and  the  country’s  manu¬ 
facturing  capacity  to  meet  large 
civilian  demands  for  w<x)l  protl- 
ucts,  shows  that  these  rumors  ha\e 
no  factual  basis. 

The  subject  is  obviously  one  of 
more  than  passing  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers,  for  were  a  real  shortage  to 
develop,  the  price  situation  would 
ite  completely  upset,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  substitutions  and  accurate 
labeling  would  b'ecoine  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  ever. 


The  top  slip,  in  addition  to  the 
fibre  information,  would  also  carry 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or 
jobber.  When  the  bolt  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  store,  this  top  slip 
with  the  manufacturer’s  or  jobber’s 
name  could  be  removed  and  filed 
with  the  invoice,  and  the  store 
name  stamped  on  the  remaining 
slips. 

It  should  be  remembered  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  manufacturers  and 
jobbers  present  at  the  December 
meeting  agreed  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  proposal,  they  did  not 
commit  themselves  to  its  adoption. 

Remnant  Problem  Worst 

I  he  most  serious  problem  en¬ 
countered  was  the  remnant  (jues- 
tion.  Here  most  piece  goods  men 
throw  up  their  hands  in  frank  des¬ 
pair,  for  in  a  conglomeration  of 
fabrics— of  every  quality  and  type 
and  many  of  them  imports  of  un¬ 
certain  vintage— it  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  furnish  content  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  accuracy. 


Available  Supplies 

In  addition  to  the  250,000,000 
pounds  of  .Australian  wool  to  be 
held  in  reserve  in  this  country,  the 
l)ulk  of  the  South  American  wool 
clip  will  also  be  available  to  the 
•American  market.  I'his  is  causetl 
by  a  diversion  of  wool  that  former¬ 
ly  went  abroad. 

Reports  indicate  that  Argentina 
will  have  approximately  115,000,- 
000  pounds  of  grease  wool  for 
export  during  the  current  seas«)n, 
with  more  thati  100,000,000  pounds 
expected  to  be  available  in  Uru¬ 
guay.  'I'he  total  potetitial  foreign 
supply,  exclusive  of  the  American 
reserve,  is  estimated  at  imire  than 
.•150,000,000  |)onnds.  .  ' 


Deny  Wool  Fabric  Shortage  Is  Threatened 
by  Defense  Needs 
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TAu  M  the  new  Crown  Tested  tag  for  women’s 
rayon  fashions  wholesaling  at  16.75  and  over. 


WHY  NOT  PUT  THE 
NEW  CROWN*  TESTED  TAG 
TO  WORK  IN  YOUR  STORE? 


Your  customers  know  that  it  stands  for  wearing  and  cleaning 
satisfaction.  They’ve  been  reading  Crown  Tested  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  years  .  .  .  they’ve  been  wearing  Crown  Tested 
Rayon  fabrics. 

The  tag  is  beautifully  designed,  transparent,  neat,  and  a  real 
asset  to  merchandise.  Fine  stores  which  seldom  permit  any  but 
their  own  identifying  tags  on  their  garments,  are  displaying  the 
newCrownTested  tag  proudly.  They  have  discovered  that  it  pays 
dividends  in  satisfied  customers.  It  can  do  the  same  good  work 
for  you! 


Lustre  Fibres,  Ltd.,  350  Fifth  Ave.,  A'.  V.  C. 
SeUins  .d/lents  for  the 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Kayon  Yam 


Copr.  194 1— Aitterlcaii  Viscoce  Corp. 
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Experts  are  shown  here  examining  wool  fabric,  part  of  the  more  ihan  850,033  yards 
which  pass  through  the  U.  S.  Army's  Quartermaster  Depot  In  Philadelphia  every 
week.  This  material  will  eventually  find  Its  way  Into  uniforms  worn  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  U.  S.  Army. 


According  to  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,  ol  Boston, 
wool  purchases  ot  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  lor  National  Defense 
requirements  as  of  November  8th 
last  comprised  about  37,950,000 
)ards  of  material,  5,000,000  blank¬ 
ets  and  10,000,000  pairs  of  socks, 
riiese  combined  requirements  con¬ 
sumed  between  198,000,000  and 
200,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool. 
Since  that  date,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricidtural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
additional  orders  were  placed  as 
of  Deceml)er  20th  last  for  substan¬ 
tially  all  wool  g(M)ds  to  he  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  .Army  during  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  )ear  ending 
June  30th. 

Delivery  on  these  orders  will 
extend  to  about  .August  1st  of  this 
year.  These  new  contracts  covered 
1,100,000  yards  of  overcoating  and 
2,225,000  yards  of  suitings  for  the 
CCC;  2,087,500  yards  of  flannel 
shirting,  6,122,000  yards  of  serge, 
60,000  yards  of  elastique  fabric  and 
2,000,000  yards  of  overcoating  for 
Army  use. 

The  amount  of  apparel  w(X)l 
imported  last  year  totalled  223,- 
000,000  pounds  or  125,000,000 
jxtunds  more  than  the  previous 
year.  This  was  the  largest  import 
since  1923,  when  266,000,000 
pounds  entered  the  country.  Re- 


})orts  by  the  Bureau  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  on  wool  imports 
included  the  wool  now  being 
inqjoried  for  the  “emergency  sup¬ 
ply”  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity 
for  the  .Army. 

Sliipments  of  this  wool,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  National  VV'^ool  Corp., 
are  actually  behind  schedule  and, 
of  the  850,000  l)ales  scheduled  to 
reach  here  by  June  1st,  only  al)out 
103,000  bales  were  received  iqi  to 
tlie  end  of  March. 

Naval  Requirements 

In  addition  to  .Army  retjuire- 
ments,  it  has  l;een  conservatively 


Merchandising  ami  pm 

motion  suggestions  to  make 
this  year’s  .\ATtoNAL  Coiton 
Week,  Mav  16-24,  the  “most  im¬ 
portant  single  merchandising  event 
ever  staged  in  behalf  of  a  com¬ 
modity”  w’ere  well  presented  in 
“Retail  Information”,  a  store 
bulletin  on  cottons  issued  early 
last  month  by  the  Cotton-Textile 
Institute  and  mailed  to  25,000 
retail  dry  good  stores  throughout 
the  country. 

There  are,  as  everyone  knows, 
more  special  “weeks”  set  aside  by 
one  or  another  of  hundreds  of 


estimated  that  the  present  naval 
forces  will  ircpiire  15,000,000 
pounds  of  grease  wool  in  1941. 
Navy  purchases  to  date  have  been 
made  on  a  basis  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Navy  Bill.  This  Bill 
increased  the  permanent  enlisted 
strength  from  191,000  men  to 
232,000,  allowing  for  300,000  in  the 
event  of  extreme  emergency. 

Present  stretigth  is  now  estimated 
at  205,000,  anti  with  the  projected 
two-ocean  fleet,  it  is  estimated  that 
full  naval  strength  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400,000  etilisted 
men.  This  will  mean,  of  course, 
that  Navy  clothing  recpiirements 
will  be  increased  over  current 
needs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  U.  .S. 
naval  purchases  of  woolen  goods 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1911,  will 
include  the  foliowing:  440,000 
blankets,  219,000  caps.  286,000 
heavy  drawers,  211,000  blue  wool 
gloves,  183,000  kerseys,  1,050,000 
natural  wool  socks.  336.000  black 
wooleit  socks,  201.000  bathing 
trunks,  292,000  heavy  undershirts, 
805,000  yards  of  eleven-ounce  llan- 
nel,  810,000  yards  of  30-ounce 
jersey,  1,705,000  yards  of  16-ounce 
melton. 

Purchases  for  delivery  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1942  cover  65,000 
caps,  212,320  heavy  drawers.  132,- 
00()  woolen  gloves,  145,000  kerseys, 
273,000  black  wool  socks,  450,000 
natural  woolen  socks,  40,000  bath¬ 
ing  trunks,  193,600  heavy  under¬ 
shirts,  650,000  yards  of  1 1  -ounce 
blue  flannel,  1,500  yards  of  scarlet 
kersey,  and  600,000  yards  of  1(>- 
oimce  melton. 


groups,  to  further  sotne  idea  or 
cause,  than  there  are  weeks  in  a 
calendar  year.  But  Cotton  Week 
is  more  than  just  another  promo¬ 
tional  effort— it  has  become  some¬ 
thing  of  an  annual  institution. 

Obviously  this  could  not  be  the 
case  were  it  not  for  the  support 
accorded  the  nation-wide  promo¬ 
tion  by  the  retailers  of  the  country, 
and  the  Institute  knows  this,  as  is 
evidenced  by  reading  this  bulletin 
on  Retail  Information. 

It  calls  for  “all-out”  support  for 
the  1941  Cotton  Week  as  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  welfare 


''Retail  Information’’  for  Cotton  Week 
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PAHERN  CO.  INC 

200  MADISON  AVE.*  NEW  YORK 


WORLD^S  LARGEST 
PATTERN  COMPANY 


f 


,  I 


cofTon 

HAS  A  PATE  WITH  YOU! 

*lniiiiiBici:iiTcimoKil" 


NATIONAL  ^ 

GOTTON 


MAY  16-24 


The  poster  reproduced  above  symbolizes  Cotton’s  importance  to 
America.  For  stores  everywhere,  it  is  the  sign  of  good  business! 

The  opportunity  for  profitable  store-wide  cotton  promotion  was 
never  better.  The  facts  are  all  in  favor  of  Cotton. 

The  resources  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  of  national  and  local 
agricultural  and  commercial  groups  and  organizations,  are  mobilized  to 
make  Cotton’s  true  value  to  the  Nation  meaningful  to  everyone. 

The  Nation’s  press  makes  Cotton  front-page  news! 

Scientist  and  stylist  have  combined  to  make  cottons  more  alluring 
and  more  serviceable  than  ever  before. 

The  national  defense  effort  has  put  millions  back  to  work  and  back 
on  the  payrolls  . . .  with  a  tremendous  new  purchasing  power  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families!  Cotton,  in  one  or  another  of  its  usable  forms— 
especially  for  apparel  and  in  the  home— is  indispensable  to  the  everyday 
living  of  everybody. 

The  groundwork  is  complete!  The  hall  has  started  rolling!  And 
now  it’s  yoitr  turn.  Make  sure  your  store’s  May  merchandising  plans  put 
due  emphasis  on  National  Cotton  Week! 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  COUNCIL 

320  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Composed  of  accredited  representatives  of  the  principal 
cotton  producer,  processor,  and  distributor  groups. 

American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association  and  aiiitiates  •  Association  of  Southern 
Commissioners  of  A^=->culture  •  The  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc.  • 

Institute  of  Distribution,  Inc.  •  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association  • 

National  Asso.  of  Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Agriculture  • 

National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores  •  National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
•  National  Cotton  Council  of  America  *  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
•  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Institute 


of  the  14,000,000  Americans  who 
depend  on  cotton  for  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  as  well  as  for  the  increased 
profit  of  the  stores  themselves.” 

Worth  Street  Rules 

IN  the  1941  edition  of  ‘‘Worth 
Street  Rules”— approved  by 
thirteen  buying,  selling  and  pro¬ 
ducing  organizations  that  also 
collaborated  in  its  sponsorship— 
there  appear  four  fabric  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  revised  panel  and  rules 
of  the  General  Arbitration  Council 
of  the  Textile  Industry,  definitions 
and  trade  customs,  and  various 
other  data. 

It  also  contains,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Cotton  Converting  Industry 
and  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Shrinkage  of  VV'oven  Cotton 
Yard  Goods— as  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Another  new  section  covers  the 
recent  revision  of  Commercial 
Standard  CS59-41  on  the  Testing 
and  Reporting  of  Woven  Textile 
Fabrics,  with  s{x;cial  reference  to 
the  subjects  of  color  fastness, 
breaking  strength,  shrinkage  and 
yarn  slippage— considerations  that 
are  of  increasing  interest  and  im¬ 
portance  to  retailers,  to  whom  "all 
complaints  involving  these  specific 
points  are  first  registered. 

The  revised  rules  became  effec¬ 
tive  *on  April  17  th. 

Wool  Leaflet  for  Customers 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  in  the 
course  of  preparation  a  simple  little 
leaflet  for  customer  distribution 
which  deals  with  the  provisions  of 
the  wool  labeling  law.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  as  an  envelope 
stuffer  and  will  be  available  to 
stores  in  lots  of  1,000  and  more. 

Copies  will  go  to  all  members  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready.  (This  leaflet  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  botik- 
let  firepared  recently  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  use  of  salespieople  in 
connection  with  wool  labeling) . 

Lew  Hahn,  in  a  recent  policy 
letter  to  members,  says  that  the 
purpose  of  the  leaflet  is  to  fill  the 
need  many  stores  have  felt  of  some 
little  message  on  the  wool  labeling 
situation  which  they  might  give 
their  customers  as  the  effective  date 
approaches. 
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How  a  wrinkled 
dress  wrecked  a 
beautiful  friendship 


Mrs.  Smart  had  been  buying  all  her  clothes  from  one  shop  for 
years.  She  was  really  quite  fond  of  the  shop  . . .  and  the  shop  W 
was  naturally  quite  fond  of  her  business.  But  then  Mrs.  Smart  made  1 
a  discovery.  Whenever  she  wore  a  linen  or  cotton  or  rayon  dress, 
she  soon  looked  very  much  like  a  rumpled  rag.  Yet  her  friends 
went  romping  around  in  the  same  fabrics  looking  spruce  all  day 
long.  "How  come,"  wondered  Mrs.  Smart.  Of  course,  the  answer 
was  TEBILIZED'CREASE-RESISTANCE.  So  off  to  her  favorite  shop 
went  Mrs.  Smart,  demanding  TEBILIZED  fabrics.  But  the  shop  was  just 
a  bit  backward.  They  hadn’t  realized  how  much  women  have  come 
to  dote  on  the  joys  of  crease*resistance.  So  now  all  of  Mrs.  Smart’s 
lovely  dollars  are  going  to  a  brighter  shop,  it’s  a  sad  story — but  not 
unusual.  And  there’s  a  moral — a  moral  wise  stores  will  take  to  heart. 


TIBILIZID  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 
H  signifies  thcrt  fabrics  have  been  treirted  for  crease-resistance  in 
conformity  with  methods  and  standards  estabiished  by,  and  under 
license  from,  Tootal  Broadhurst  Leo  Co.  Ltd. 


•  tebiuzed. 

"■e.ue.»Mr.arer7 


WARNING  I  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd.  is  the  owner  of  United  States 
Pcrtent  1,734,516.  This  is  the  pioneer  patent  which  first  showed  how 
to  impart  crease-  or  crush-resistance  to  textiles  by  impregnation 
. . .  especially  with  synthetic  resins.  This  patent  is  of  dominating  scope 
in  the  field  of  production  of  crease-resistance. 


FOR  NAMES  OF  FINISHERS  who  hove  been  granted  the  TEBILIZED  license, 
write  T.  B.  Lee  Co.  Inc.,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


haoe  tested  crease^resistance 
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•  •  •  of  Special  Interest  to  Retail  Secretaries 


SINCE  our  adventure  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  date  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  in  1939  we  hur¬ 
riedly  cross  our  fingers  and  duck 
beneath  our  desk  whenever  anyone 
comes  forward  with  a  projx>sal  to 
change  the  date  of  any  holiday. 
We  never  knew  whether  our  timor¬ 
ous  letter  to  Harry  Hopkins  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  President’s 
proclamation  for  an  earlier 
Thanksgiving,  or  not.  At  the  time 
we  said  only  this— “if  a  fellow 
shoots  a  gun  into  a  tree  and  a  bird 
falls  down  he  is  likely  to  think  he 
shot  it,  but  it  might  have  died  of 
heart  failure.”  However,  if  we 
never  felt  anything  but  doubt  in 
this  matter,  there  were  plenty  of 
others  who  seemed  to  feel  no  doubt 
at  all  about  it— and  a  lot  of  them 
wrote  to  us.  W'^ow!  One  chap  in 
the  wholesale  business  who  doesn’t 
like  department  stores  anyway  sent 
us  an  epistle  which  for  pure  and 
vitriolic  invective  had  even  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  backed  off  the 
boards.  He  set  forth  all  the  sins 
and  errors  of  department  store 
folks  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
felt  that  the  earlier  Thanksgiving 
was  by  all  odds  the  very  worst  per¬ 
formance  of  a  bunch  of  especially 
low-down  and  indescribable  vil- 
lians.  We  argued  with  him  and  he 
grew  worse.  Then  we  agreed  with 
him  w’ith  an  occasional,  “but  on 
the  other  hand”  and,  to  our  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  sent  us  such  a  loving 
letter  that  we  were  ashamed  to 
show  it  to  our  wife. 

*  *  * 

Naturally  enough,  these  thoughts 
return  to  us  when  we  consider  that 
the  New  York  legislature  has  re¬ 
cently  enacted  a  bill  to  make 
Labor  Day  in  New  York  State  a 
week  later  than  usual.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  not  yet  signed  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  business  interests  in  low'er 
New  York  state  are  betting  he  will 
veto  it. 

It  seems  that  the  upstate  folks 
where  there  are  a  lot  of  communi¬ 


ties  which  live  on  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tioners  want  this  change  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  business  interests  in 
the  metropolis  did  not  take  the 
bill  seriously  until  both  houses 
passed  it,  threw  it  on  the  Govern¬ 
or’s  desk,  and  then  adjourned  and 
went  home.  Now  the  New  York 
retailers  are  greatly  disturbed  be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  such  a  change 
would  cut  into  fall  business  and 
cause  difficulties  all  along  the  line. 
*  *  * 

.Show  you  how  these  things 
spread.  bill  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  early  this  month  was  before 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  and 
the  Senate  took  a  tie  vote  on  it. 

These  State  legislatures  nowa¬ 
days  are  like  a  family  of  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  one  of  them  get  the 
measles  and  they  all  come  down 
with  the  same  ailment. 

That  means  that  State  associa¬ 
tions  need  to  be  eternally  watchful. 
Not  only  of  what  is  happening  in 
their  own  States  but  what  is  going 
on  in  other  States  which  may  give 
their  own  legislators  fancy  ideas. 

“Fair”  Trade 

PERH.APS  you  know  that  out 
in  Washington  this  spring  the  folks 
who  think  that  so-called  “fair 
trade  laws”  are  the  answer  to  every¬ 
thing  to  which  the  commercial 
flesh  is  heir  nearly  put  over  a  swift 
one.  \  bill  passed  the  State  .Senate 
which  provided  that  no  retailer 
could  sell  anything  at  less  than  his 
merchandise  cost  plus  all  his  ex¬ 
penses,  and— get  this— if  any  retailer 
suspected  his  competitor  was  vio¬ 
lating  this  restriction  he  could  de¬ 
mand  access  to  his  competitor’s 
IxKtks.  Now  wouldn’t  that  be  nice? 

.Seems  to  us  it  might  work  just 
the  opposite  to  the  way  its  sponsors 
expected.  Might  make  it  legal  for 
the  concern  which  bought  to  best 
advantage,  and  which  had  the  low¬ 
est  operating  expense,  to  sell  at 
prices  which  would  be  illegal  for 
the  general  run  of  retailers.  Well, 


that’s  one  way  to  kill  competition. 

State  associations  really  should 
try  to  see  that  the  children  do  not 
play  with  loaded  guns.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  lower  house  killed  this  bill. 

Wage  and  Hour  Law 

AS  YOU  know,  your  Association 
and  others  secured  a  specific  ex¬ 
emption  for  retailers  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  wage  and  hour  law.  George 
Sheridan  reports  from  Ohio  a  State 
wage  and  hour  bill  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  catch  retail  and  service 
establishments  to  which  the  federal 
law  does  not  now  apply.  The  Ohio 
bill  would  fix  a  minimum  wage 
rate  of  30  cents  for  the  first  40 
hours  and  after  that  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime.  The  time  and  a 
half  would  apply  to  whatever  wage 
was  paid,  not  to  the  30  cent  mini¬ 
mum. 

Such  proposed  legislation  is  like¬ 
ly  to  crop  up  in  your  State,  if  it 
has  not  already. 

Employment  Trend 

WE  SEE  by  the  latest  edition 
(March)  of  the  Bureau  of  Lalx)r 
Statistics  Chart  Series  that  in 
manufacturing  employment  for  the 
first  time  since  1929  the  line  repre¬ 
senting  employment  in  the  durable 
goods  industries  crossed  the  non¬ 
durable  goods  line  in  the  fall  of 
1940.  The  index  for  November 
stood  at  1 1 7.6  for  durable  goods 
and  114.9  for  non-durable  goods. 
This  was  achieved  by  a  spurt  in 
durable  goods  employment  and  a 
slight  recession  in  employment  in 
the  non-durable  goods  industries. 
This  is  a  trend  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  and  behind  the 
simple  figures  lies  the  whole 
dramatic  effort  to  turn  our 
economy  into  a  war  economy.  Less 
goods  for  consumers:  more  goods 
for  defense. 

*  *  * 

Interesting  too  to  note  from  the 
same  source  that,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  in  the  durable 
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it  shake  hands 


X(^ho-Wants-to-Know 


goods  group  liUsc  gone  up  Ironi 
317.66  in  1932  to  $31.90  in  january 
1941,  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  people  in  the  non-durable  goods 
group  have  gone  only  from  $18.01 
in  1932  to  $22.61  in  January,  1941. 

In  the  matter  of  hours,  the  a\er- 
age  weekly  hours  in  the  durable 
goods  industries  have  increased 
from  32.5  in  1932  to  40.6  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1941  while  in  the  non-durable 
group  the  average  has  dropped 
from  41.9  in  1932  to  37.3  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1941. 

*  *  * 

I'he  average  hourly  earnings  of 
the  durable  gtKxis  employees  in 
1932  was  50.8  cents  which  had  in¬ 
creased  in  January  1941  to  75  cents. 
In  the  non-durable  goods  indus¬ 
tries  the  figure  in  1932  was  42.7 
cents  while  in  January  1941  it  was 
62  cents.  Significant  trends. 

*  *  * 

One  chart  of  real  interest  to  re¬ 
tail  folks  is  that  in  which  employ¬ 
ment  and  payrolls  are  compared 
for  the  period  from  1929  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1941.  We  glean  a  few'  signifi¬ 
cant  {joints  from  it.  Em{jloyment 
in  retailing  starts  with  100  re{jre- 
senting  1929.  In  1940  it  ranged  by 
months  from  87  in  February  (low 
{joint  for  the  year)  to  108.1  at  the 
December  peak.  For  January  cur¬ 
rent  it  dropped  to  91.2  which  is  3.5 
alxjve  the  same  month  of  the  {jrevi- 


ous  year.  Starting  with  1932,  how¬ 
ever,  (as  the  industrial  charts  do) 
retail  em{jloyment  was  down  to 
75.1  which  was  next  to  the  lowest 
s{jot  reached,  74.2  in  1933. 

In  1929  the  weekly  {jay roll  of  re¬ 
tailing  is  shown  as  $87,662,000. 
I'his  had  climbed  back  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  to  $85,288,000.  The  low 
s{jot  for  the  entire  {jeriod  was  in 
1933  when  the  weekly  {javroll  sank 
to  $48,342,000. 

Full  employment  means  a  lot  to 
retailing  and  full  em{jloytnent  in 
retailing  means  quite  a  lot  to  the 
rest  <jf  our  economy.  Just  a  little 
matter  of  $2  billion  a  year  as  be¬ 
tween  the  high  and  the  low  in  re¬ 
tail  {jayrolls! 

Trade  Diversion 

.A\  .ANII-IRADE  diversion 
bill  has  just  Ijeen  {jassed  by  House 
of  Re{jresentatives  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  legislature.  The  re{)resenta- 
tives  voted  146  to  25  in  favor  of  the 
measure  and  it  was  notable  that 
there  was  no  division  on  {jarty 
lines.  It  is  ho{jed  the  Senate  will 
also  act  favorably  on  this  measure. 
John  Means  and  his  Pennsylvania 
Retailers  .Association  deserve  much 
credit  for  getting  this  action  and  the 
associations  in  other- States  would 
tlo  well  to  follow  the  situation 
closely  and  get  busy  at  home. 
Trade  diversion  is  a  serious  matter 


to  retailers  and  if  it  can  be  dealt 
with  in  the  State  legislatures  that 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Sales  Volume  Up 

rr  IS  interesting  to  note  from 
re{Jorts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce  that  23,728  stores  re- 
{jorted  for  the  month  of  February, 
1941,  a  total  of  sales  for  that  month 
of  $207,220,086  or  an  increase  of 
12  {jercent  over  the  same  month  of 
1940.  These  figures  also  show  that 
for  the  two  first  months  of  the  year 
the  re{Jorting  stores  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  t)f  13  {jercent  over  the  same 
two  months  of  last  year. 

Such  figures  coming  from  so  large 
a  number  of  re{jorting  stores,  which 
doubtless  included  reports  from 
widely  diversified  lines  of  store- 
kecqjing,  indicate,  or  so  we  believe, 
the  beginning  of  a  great  upward 
trend  in  sales  volume  which  should 
continue  certainly  at  least  as  long 
as  the  war  may  last. 

likewise  it  seems  significant  to 
{joint  out  that  dollar  sales  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  seem  to  have  increased  faster 
than  tiational  income  because  the 
Dtqjartment  of  Commerce  tells  us 
that  income  {jayments  to  individu¬ 
als  in  February  1941  were  10  {jer¬ 
cent  more  than  in  February  1940. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re{Jorts 
show  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Euro{jean  war  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States  has  increased 
only  2.1  {jercent,  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  increase  in  the 
dollar  volume  of  sales  had  been 
tine  in  some  {Jart  to  increased 
{trices  rather  than  the  sale  of  more 
units. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  in- 
( leased  volume  of  sales  reflected  in 
these  re{jorts  has  been  due  not  only 
to  the  increase  in  income  {jayments 
to  individuals  but  also  in  {jart  to 
a  dis{)osition  to  s{jend  more  freely, 
riiis  may  have  been  induced  by 
the  knowledge  that  unenqjloymcnt 
was  diminishing,  acting  to  increase 
the  confidence  of  individuals  who 
thus  have  been  w'illing  to  buy 
things  over  which  they  formerly 
hesitated.  It  might  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  installment  sales  to  peo- 
{jle  recently  returned  to  em{jloy- 
ment.  It  also  might  mean  some 
fear  of  higher  {jrices  or  scarcities 
leading  consumers  to  stock  iqj. 

-L.  H. 


New  Store  Restaurant  in  Chicago 


A  corner  of  the  new  fray  service  restaurant  installed  in  Chas.  A. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Dais  at  left  is  scene  of  daily  fashion  shows. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Accuracy,  speed,  and  a  definite  economy  in  the  cost  of  bill  preparation 
are  offered  by  the  punched  card  method  of  accounting.  By  this 
method.  Sales  Audit,  and  Accounts  Receivable  are  prepared  auto¬ 
matically  from  a  single  set  of  punched  cards.  Commission  amounts 
are  automatically  computed,  and  sales  figures  by  sales  clerk  and 
department  are  quickly  compiled.  The  accuracy  of  this  method 
assures  correct  account  posting,  thus  eliminating  troublesome  bill 
complaints. 

Punched  card  accounting  can  be  advantageously  applied  to  either 
skeletonized  or  Itemized  billing  systems.  1  oday,  this  modern  method 
provides  greater  operating  economy,  efficiency,  and  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  customer  goodwill  for  retail  stores.  May  we  demonstrate 
how  it  can  aid  you. 


INVESTIGATE 

Ihe  International  Centralized 
Control  System 

By  this  method,  all  major  ac¬ 
counting  operations,  including 
Accounts  Receivable  and  Soles 
Audit,  ore  handled  by  one  set 
of  machines.  All  of  the  diversi¬ 
fied  accounting  procedures 
are  unified  and  directed  by 
one  single  department.  One 
operating  schedule  cuts  red 
tape  and  eliminates  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort. 


This  System  Speeds  the  Merchandise 
to  the  Selling  Floor 

By  W.  I.  Allen,  Jr.,  Traffic  Superintendent, 

R.  H.  White  Company,  Boston 


DO  you  dread  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  because  your  Receiving 
and  .Marking  R(xnns  are 
deluged  by  impatient  buyers,  try¬ 
ing  to  out-do  each  other  in  pres¬ 
sure  to  get  invoices  through  so  that 
late  arrivals  of  needed  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  checked  and  released 
to  the  Marking  R(K)m,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  it  can  get  into  Satur¬ 
day  business?  We  were  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Being  only  overnight  from 
the  New  York  market,  we  received 
merchandise  early,  but  by  the  time 
we  had  waited  for  invoices  to  be 
sorted,  aproned,  registered  and 
order-checked,  much  time  was  lost. 

Several  systems  were  studied  and 
numerous  forms  compared.  W’e 
finally  decided  to  cut  the  red  tape 
which  was  stalling  our  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  Receiving  Rooms.  We 
abandoned  invoice  checking  en¬ 
tirely  and  started  blind-checking 
all  merchandise,  releasing  every¬ 
thing  immediately  for  marking. 
Some  said,  “You’ll  lose  control  of 
orders  and  open-to-buy;”  others, 
“Manufacturers  will  over-ship  or 
ship  in  what  is  not  ordered,  and  it 
will  get  on  the  floor  for  selling.” 
We  have  tried  this  system  for 
eighteen  months,  and  it  works. 
Early  planned  ctM)peration  between 
the  .\ferchandise  Division  and  the 
Order  Office  has  kept  the  bills 
“held  for  order”  lo  a  minimum, 
and  any  fears  about  overshipping 
by  manufacturers  have  been  al)an- 
doned. 

Basis  of  System 

Simply  Slated,  the  system  is  based 
entirely  on  a  blind  check,  using 
one  single  form  (see  form  “Receiv¬ 
ing  Report”)  for  the  six  steps:  — 
Receiving,  C^hecking,  Apron,  Dum¬ 
my  Invoice,  Stock  Record,  and 
buyer’s  authori/ation  for  .Marking 
and  Payment.  I  his  form  is  made 
up  in  triplicate,  in  three  colors, 
bound  in  pads  of  fifty  each.  Pads 
were  adopted  because  of  lower 
fosts  (eliminating  machines)  and 


greater  mobility.  When  receiving 
jumps,  we  immediately  add  an¬ 
other  man  or  two,  with  books  to 
speed  it  up.  We  have  no  machines 
to  buy,  move  from  place  to  place, 
or  keep  in  repair. 

System  in  Operation 

.After  signing  with  the  delivering 
carrier,  the  Receiving  Clerk  imme¬ 
diately  books  the  traffic  or  receiv¬ 
ing  information  for  the  shipment 
r)n  the  top  line  of  the  form.  He 
notes  any  damage  or  short  ship¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  booking.  I  he 
serial  number  on  the  report  is 
crayoned  on  the  shipment  by  him. 
He  tears  out  the  original  and 
duplicate,  with  individual  carlx)n 
attached  between,  and  sends  both 
sheets  and  shipment  to  the  proper 
checking  station.  .At  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  turns  in  all  co.npleted  pads 
of  booking,  made  up  of  all  dupli¬ 
cates,  to  the  'I'raffic  Office  where 


they  are  filed  numerically  as  a  com¬ 
plete  traffic  record. 

The  checker  takes  the  shipment; 
matches  it  for  number  of  pieces 
with  the  receiving  report;  opens 
and  lays  it  out  by  styles  on  a  mov¬ 
able  table.  He  then  lists  contents 
in  the  space  provided  and  upon 
filling  the  table,  removes  it  to  the 
proper  marking  station  where  it 
awaits  the  buyer’s  retail  and  signa¬ 
ture  for  marking. 

When  retailed,  the  original  and 
triplicate  are  separated  by  the 
buyer  and  the  triplicate  becomes 
the  marker’s  requisition  for  tickets. 
Upon  completion  of  marking,  the 
triplicate  becomes  the  department¬ 
al  stock  record  and  is  taken  by  the 
department. 

The  original,  at  the  same  time, 
is  taken  by  the  buyer  and  matched 
by  him  against  his  invoice  which 
is  available  for  him  on  a  locked 
board  at  the  Order  Office  in  the 


This  one  form  is  the  basis  of  fhe  blind  check  system,  combining  entire 
record  of  merchandise  handling  from  receiving  platform  to  department. 
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Marking  Room.  At  this  time,  he 
puts  on  the  proper  order  number 
and  the  original  becomes  the  apron 
for  the  invoice.  He  checks  costs 
and  looks  for  any  discrepancy  in 
the  invoice  at  this  operation. 

As  soon  as  marked,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  goes  to  the  selling  lloor  or  re¬ 
serve  stock. 

I  know  that  you  are  about  to 
ask,  “What  about  merchandise 
reaching  selling  floor  without  or¬ 
ders?”  This  does  happen.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Office  Manager  keeps  a 
close  check  on  all  matched  invoices 
coming  through  without  orders, 
talking  with  buyers  concerned, 
and,  if  necessary,  taking  the  matter 
directly  to  the  Divisional  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise  Managers. 

Through  an  educational  ap¬ 
proach,  this  problem  has  been 
minimized;  in  fact,  there  are  less 
“holding  bills”  now  than  when  we 
required  an  invoice  to  be  order- 
checked  before  releasing  merchan¬ 
dise  from  the  Receiving  Rofjm. 


press,  and  our  contract  carrier 
from  New  York  City,  in  separate 
pads.  All  charge-backs  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  not  following  our  rout¬ 
ings  are  made  daily  by  going 
through  the  Railway  Express  pads 
and  our  freight  bills.  By  having 
them  segregated,  we  can  look  up 
any  shipment,  at  any  time,  with  a 
minimum  of  effort. 

Soon  after  starting  the  system, 
we  decided  not  to  book  known  “no 
charges”  such  as  displ.iv,  advertis¬ 
ing,  swatches,  etc.,  and  also  all 
leased  department  merchandise, 
and  as  a  residt  we  save  about  S7’» 
in  actual  cost  of  forms  and  the 
nuisance  of  handling  these  thiough 
to  the  Accounts  Payable.  1  his  has 
worked  without  a  hitch  or  loss,  in 
the  eighteen  months  this  system 
has  l)een  in  operation. 

Shortages  and  overages  do  not 
show  up  as  quickly  as  previously, 
but  by  educating  everyone  along 
the  line  to  call  all  such  instances 
to  the  attention  of  the  Iraffic 
Office,  we  are  immediately  able,  in 
most  cases,  to  check  back  and  veri¬ 
fy  the  discrepancy.  Under  the 
blind  check  system,  we  actually  are 
catching  more  shortages  and  over¬ 
ages  than  previously  when  we  in¬ 
voice-checked  the  merchandise. 

*  *  * 

The  actual  numey  savings  of  this 
system  have  been  small.  However, 
before  we  put  in  the  system,  our 
costs  of  receiving  and  marking 
were  climbing  each  year,  and  this 
has  actually  been  changed  to  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  about  S2,0()()  a  year.  Our 
greatest  saving,  which  is  hard  to 
estimate,  is  due  to  the  quick  and 
easy  flow  of  merchandise  to  the 
selling  floor,  without  the  nerve 
strain  and  pressure  on  the  buyers 
and  Marking  Supervisors,  w'hich 
previously  existed. 

If  this  exposition  has  given  you 
one  idea  to  tone  up  your  present 
system,  it  has  served  its  purpose.  In 
some  stores,  the  entire  system  may 
well  prove  beneficial;  in  other 
stores,  the  installation  of  parts  of 
this  system  might  be  most  advan¬ 
tageous.  Each  store  must  study  this 
system  in  the  light  of  conditions  in 
its  store,  etc.  In  other  words,  I 
want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
against  transplanting  it,  as  a  whole, 
without  due  study  and  considera¬ 
tion. 


Accomplishments  Due  to  System 

Some  accomplishments  which  are 
due  to  the  system  we  tise  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Greatly  evened  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  invoices. 

2.  Permits  immediate  selling  of 
merchandise.  “Fill-ins”  can  be 
placed  on  the  floor  for  selling, 
within  ten  minutes  after  arrival. 
Many  shipments  arriving  at  ffrOO 
.\.M.  are  on  the  floor  for  selling 
when  the  store  opens. 

3.  Eliminates  registering  in¬ 
voices. 

4.  Eliminates  preparation  of  an 
apron. 

5.  Original  copy  replaces  dum¬ 
my  invoice. 

6.  Does  away  with  closing  out 
receiving  records. 

7.  Gives  department  exact  copy 
of  each  shipment. 

In  the  Order  Office,  any  gains 
are  offset  by  the  checking  of  the 
blind  check  quantities  against  in¬ 
voice  quantities.  Buyers  feel  it  re¬ 
quires  slightly  more  work  match¬ 
ing  receiving  reports  with  invoices, 
but  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
speed  with  which  they  get  their 
merchandise. 

By  using  pads,  we  are  able  to 
segregate  types  of  carriers,  keeping 
parcel  post,  freight.  Railway  Ex¬ 


-’MONARCH 


PIN'TICKET 


ATTACHING 

MACHINE 


your  marking  room  can  do  a 
better  job  faster  and  more  safely 
witb  a  Monarch  Pin  Ticket  At¬ 
taching  Machine? 

You’ll  be  amazed  and  pleased 
with  the  speed  and  accuracy  with 
which  this  machine  transforms 
burdensome  price-marking  into  a 
quick,  easy  job  .  .  .  price-mark¬ 
ing  and  attaching  legible,  de¬ 
tailed,  indelibly  printed  Pin 
Tickets  to  merchandise  and  in 
one  operation. 

Price  marks  and  attaches  six  (6) 
sizes  of  pin  tickets — one  (1)  to 
six  (6)  lines  of  information.  Write 
for  a  demonstration  in  your  mark¬ 
ing  room. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  FactcMT  : 

216  Torrence  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

PaciSc  Coast  Branch  Factmy  : 

1130  Maple  Arenac  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3S8  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 
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By  Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 
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Accident  Prevention  in 
Receiving  and  Marking 


WE  have  a  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  contribution  from 
James  A.  Barry,  assistant 
store  manager  of  The  Shepard 
Company,  Providence  on  accident 
prevention  as  it  affects  workmen's 
compensation  and  public  liability. 
He  says: 

“Some  of  the  preventi\e  work 
that  could  be  done  is  the  proper  at¬ 
taching  of  price  tags  (particularly 
pin  tickets) ;  inspecting  new'  mer¬ 
chandise  to  remove  defective  price 
tags  (particularly  pin  tickets) ;  and 
the  elimination  of  accidents  such 
as  the  proper  location  of  trucks, 
price  marking  tables,  etc.  • 

“.Attached  are  two  charts  analyz¬ 
ing  accidents  under  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  under  Public 
Liability,  showing  the  trend  of 
various  accidents  occurring  in  our 
store.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  chart 
marked  ‘Public  Liability,’  you 
will  see  that  pins  and  pin  tickets 
w'ere  the  cause  of  32  accidents  in 
1937,  and  17  in  1938,  a  net  reduc¬ 
tion  of  15  accidents  of  1938  over 
1937.  We  feel  this  reduction  was 
due  to  meetings  that  w’ere  held  and 
campaigns  carried  on  throughout 
the  store. 

“On  this  same  chart,  you  will 
note  under  the  caption,  ‘Current 
Year  7-19-39  to  7-19-40,’  that  we 
have  had  a  total  14  accidents  under 
the  heading  of  ‘Pins  and  Pin 
Tickets;’  an  accident  is  designated 
bv  a  small  ‘o.’  ’’ 


Accident  experience  charts.  The  Shepard  Company. 


A  Novel  Method  of  Recording 
Mark-Downs 

The  Hub  in  Baltimore  uses  a 
form,  “Merchandise  Reduced  with 
Blue  Pencil  by  Department’’  (see 
form  next  column)  for  taking  mark- 
downs  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  form  is  used  in  the  recording 
of  marked  dow'n  merchandise  that 
is  not  re-marked,  when  such  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  three  price  lines,  and  when 


Merchandise  Reduced  with  Blue  Pencil  by  Department 


MARKER. 


RELIEF  MARKER. 


Markdown  record  form  for  merchandise  not  re-marked. 
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the  quantity  of  merchandise  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  is  sufficient  to 
justify  a  marker  being  sent  to  the 
selling  department. 

With  this  record  sheet,  the 
marker  records  each  article  as  it  is 
sold,  according  to  sale  price  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  notes  the  sale  price  on 
the  price  ticket  through  use  of  a 
blue  pencil.  This  eliminates  the 
re-marking  of  merchandise  before 
and  after  a  sale,  and  only  invohes 
the  cost  of  the  marker  who  is  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  selling  department 
during  the  sale  period.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  used  by  this  store 
over  a  period  of  years  and  has 
proved  \ery  satisfactory. 

*  *  * 

Western  Union  Messengers  Will 
Call  for  Your  Express  Packages 

To  add  to  the  convenience  of 
shipping  packages  by  express— by 
rail,  air  or  a  combination  of  both— 
the  Railway  Express  .Agency  and 
the  Western  Union  lelegraph 
Company  have  a  unique  tie-iqi  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  w'here  local  telegraph  offices 
maintain  messenger  service,  these 
alert  young  men  are  tpiickly  avail¬ 
able  for  the  collection  of  such 
packages  at  homes  or  business 
offices. 

riie  Ex}>ress  Agency,  of  course, 
conducts  its  regular  pick-up  service 
by  vehicle  at  such  points  and  makes 
regular  calls  on  business  houses,  or 
does  so  on  telephone  retpiest.  I'he 
added  facility  of  sending  packages, 
by  simply  phoning  Western  Union 
for  a  messenger,  enables  the  sender 
to  dispatch  his  consignment  at  a 
time  and  place  most  convenient  to 
him.  The  only  limitation  placed 
upon  this  method  of  collection  is 
that  the  messenger  be  asked  to 
handle  not  more  than  20  pounds 
in  weight,  nor  more  than  S2.50  in 
valuation  for  any  parcel. 

Moreover,  the  extra  service  of 
the  Western  Union  messenger,  in 
making  such  calls,  docs  not  add  to 
the  transportation  charges  on  the 
package.  Even  consignments  of 
larger  size  and  greater  value  may 
be  left  at  any  independent  W^estern 
Union  office  for  forwarding  to  des¬ 
tination  by  Railway  Express,  by 
rail,  air  or  rail-air  service,  in  any 
of  the  23,000  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  .States, 


Alaska,  Hawaii  or  Havana,  Cuba, 
serviced  by  the  Express  .Agency. 

♦  *  * 

Interchange  of  Rate  and 
Classification  Information 

.Space  limitations  do  not  permit 
our  reproducing  the  many  in¬ 
stances  of  misclassification  of  ship¬ 
ments  by  ^endors.  which  are  result¬ 
ing  in  our  members  paying  higher 
transportation  charges  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary,  riiese  in¬ 
stances  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  by  certaiti  of  our  mem¬ 
bers.  It  is  our  intention  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  material  in  a  Special 
I  raffic  Grouj)  Bulletin,  in  the  very 
near  future. 

*  *  « 

We  are  indebted  to  .Max  Rappa- 
port,  I  raffic  Manager  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  for  the  h)llowing  con¬ 
tribution: 

“Whose  Baby  Is  It? 

"W'e  honestly  believe  it  is  his— 
meaning  the  shipper. 

"If  your  claim  baby  has  been 
overworked  lately,  may  I  suggest  a 
simple  fornuda  to  partially  relieve 
the  strain? 

“It  has  lx*en  our  practice,  where 
claims  fall  into  the  following 
classifications,  to  send  to  the 
shipper  all  of  the  required  papers 
and  to  charge  his  account  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  claim: 

1.  In  loss  and  damage  claims, 

when  merchandise  is  purchased 
F.O.B.  destination— 

2.  In  loss  and  damage  claims, 

when  merchandise  is  not  pack¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification— 

3.  In  loss  and  damage  claims, 

when  merchandise  is  shipped 
contrary  to  our  routing  instruc¬ 
tions— 

4.  In  overcharge  claims,  when 

merchandise  is  not  classified 
properly  or  is  misclassified— 

“In  all  of  these  instances,  and 
more,  the  manufacturer  should  go 
to  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  claim 
for  loss  or  damage. 

“If  you  are  looking  for  a  short 
cut  in  the  handling  of  your  claim 
detail,  try  it  out!  It  has  worked 
for  us!” 


YES! 


... 


Aik  These 

2  Questions:^ 

L  •*  eh«ii9«  mod* 

•  traiiMd  ca*hi«r . f  - 


YES 


NO 


It  all  cliaaga  ra-coimtad 
by  a  sacand  partan  . . . .  ? 


Of  course,  you  check  your  mer¬ 
chandise  counters  regularly  for  “cats 
and  dogs” — the  merchandise  that 
nobody  wants.  But  how  about  your 
sales-handling  system _ your  cash¬ 

handling  methods?  “Cats  and  dogs” 
can  creep  in  there,  too.  They  take 
the  form  of  slow-moving,  outworn 
and  inefficient  methods  that  have 
long  ago  lost  their  usefulness. 

Modernize  with 

mmson  tubes 


Fast,  efficient  Lamson  Tubes  will 
chase  the  “cats  and  dogs”  from  your 
sales-handling  system.  This  simple, 
single  system  that  handles  all  store 
transactions  ONE  EASY  WAY  puts 
a  double-check  on  change-making: 
First,  it  insures  that  only  trained 
cashiers  make  change.  Second,  it 
insures  that  a  second  person,  the 
salesperson,  checks  the  cashier  by 
counting  the  change  A  SECOND 
TIME.  And  it  CENTRALIZES 
THE  MONEY  in  a  single,  easily- 
supervised  spot.  Cash  control  is 
tighter,  and  credit  control  ia 
tighter. 

Get  the  latest  news  about 
Tubes.  Clip  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now. 


mmson 

^UfiaicU  ^44Jte4, 


Lamson  Corporation 
40S  Lamson  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  your 
new  booklet  on  Lamson  Tubes. 

Name . 

Title . 

Store . 

Addresa . 
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Controller’s  Role  Today 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


acts  were  hastily  draw'ii  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  1936  and  rushed 
through  so  that  they  could  become 
law  before  the  deadline  of  De¬ 
cember  31. 

Naturally,  a  great  many  errors  of 
omission  as  w'ell  as  commission 
occurred.  There  are  still  many 
State  laws,  for  example,  that  re¬ 
quire  the  employer  to  pay  tax  on 
all  wages  regardless  of  amount, 
instead  of  on  the  first  S3,000  of 
any  employee’s  salary,  as  it  is  in  the 
federal  Act.  There  is  a  great  vari¬ 
ance  in  the  number  of  employees 
necessary  to  bring  an  employer 
under  the  provisions  of  the  .\ct. 
The  federal,  as  you  know,  exempts 
employers  of  less  than  eight,  w'hile 
many  State  laws  provide  one  em¬ 
ployee  or  more.  Waiting  periods 
vary,  as  do  benefit  periods  and 
total  benefits.  There  are  innumer¬ 
able  changes  to  be  made  in  the 
various  State  laws,  and  I  think 
there  are  some  43  State  legislatures 


The  imum  Jr. 

Steam-Pressing  Unit 

No  Gas!  No  Boiler! 


The  Most  Useful,  Econom¬ 
ical  Time-Saver  You’ll  Ever 
I  Buy  for  your  Alteration  De¬ 
partment  ! 

THESE  LEADING  STORES 
FIND  THEIR  AUTOMATIC 
I  INDISPENSABLE! 

I  *  Arnold  Constable 

'  •  Bergdorf-Goodman 

*  Franklin  Simon 
•  G.  Fox 

I  *  J.  L.  Hudson 

•  Lemer  Stores 


Write  today  for  FMtEE 
TRIAL  DEMONSTRATION 
AND  FOLDER! 


AL'TOVATIC  STEAM  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Arthur  Su^sman,  pres. 
lOH  W.  31  Sr..  N.  Y.  —  LO.  5-1610 
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in  session  this  year,  so  possibly 
some  corrections  can  be  made.  The 
above  comes  under  necessary  work 
for  controllers  and  store  managers 
to  interest  themselves  in.  But  the 
real  problem,  which  calls  for  an 
all  out  effort  on  the  part  of  store 
owners  or  principals,  as  well  as 
store  managers  and  controllers,  is 
the  retention  and  possible  strength¬ 
ening  of  experience  rating. 

There  are  formidable  forces  at 
work  in  every  State  as  well  as  in 
Washington,  who  are  determined 
to  abolish  this  vital  provision. 
Every  State  association,  every 
local  association,  must  take  up  this 
fight  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  in  common  justice  and  decency 
to  their  regular  employees— and  I 
stress  this  reason  particularly.  You 
as  employers  are  paying  into  this 
great  fund  for  the  benefit  of  your 
own  employees,  and  if  in  your 
operation  you  are  able  to  stabilize 
employment  in  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  business  and  your  reserves  are 
built  up  to  a  point  where  actuarial 
data  indicates  complete  safety, 
then  you  should  be  relieved  of 
further  obligation  of  payment  until 
your  experience  indicates  that  fur¬ 
ther  deposits  are  necessary  to 
maintain  your  reserve.  There  is  no 
justice  or  reason  in  levying  the 
same  tax  or  possibly  a  greater  tax 
on  the  individual  employer  to  help 
pay  for  the  mistakes  or  inefficiency 
of  another,  even  in  his  own  line  of 
business,  let  alone  some  other  line 
where  seasonal  variations  may  be 
more  violent.  Certainly,  there  is 
no  valid  reason  why  Illinois  or 
Michigan  or  W'^isconsin  employers 
of  whatever  class,  should  help  pay 
the  w’ay  for  Montana,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  yes,  even  Florida 
and  some  other  whose  benefits  paid 
equal  or  exceed  their  contribu¬ 
tions.  However,  this  is  exactly 
w'hat  will  happen,  if  experience 
rating  is  not  maintained  in  the 
present  .State  laws  and  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act. 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  that  the  Social  Security 
Board  will  support  the  following 
changes  in  the  Federal  Law: 

1.  Either  restriction  or  elimina¬ 


tion  of  experience  rating  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  “additional  credit”  clause 
of  the  act.  This  clause  permits 
States  to  reduce  employers’  taxes 
if  they  have  a  below-average  labor 
turnover. 

2.  Establishment  of  higher 
standards  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  the  various 
States. 

3.  Provision  that  part  of  State 
reserve  funds  l)e  paid  into  a  federal 
“equalization  account”  which 
would  be  used  to  help  States  whose 
reserves  are  now  running  low. 

4.  Use  of  old  age  benefits  to  pay 
for  permanent  disability  and  to 
support  dependents  of  conscripted 
men. 

5.  Protection  of  benefits  due  to 
conscripted  men  either  by  freezing 
their  credits  during  the  year  of 
military  service  or  by  requiring  the 
government  to  make  contributions 
as  an  employer. 

Naturally  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
nunilx'r  five  although  I  think  the 
last  part  is  rather  extreme,  but  cer¬ 
tainly,  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
others  is  in  order. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed 
this  problem  are  familiar  with  the 
yeoman  work  done  by  Hugo 
Kuechenmeister  of  Schuster’s,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  his  committee  during 
the  past  years  and  I  want  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  them  all,  especial¬ 
ly  Hugo  Kuechenmeister.  The  re¬ 
tail  craft  will  always  be  indebted 
to  him  for  his  untiring  work.  And 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  extend  to  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Committee  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  Tom 
Sperry  of  Lamson’s,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
your  active  support.  Hugo  is  still 
in  the  fight  but  press  of  personal 
business  has  forced  him  to  ask  the 
appointment  of  a  new  chairman. 

Now  I  have  probably  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  controllers  under  present 
conditions.  VV^hat  it  adds  up  to 
chiefly  is  that  understanding  and 
mutual  help  are  needed  now  as 
never  before.  You  can  unshackle 
your  fellow  executives  and  your 
buyers  from  unnecessary,  volumi¬ 
nous  reports  so  they  may  take  their 
place  on  the  firing  line  down  in  the 
store  where  they  can  see  what  is 
actually  happening,  when  it  is  hap¬ 
pening,  and  move  swiftly  to  pre¬ 
vent  trouble  before  it  starts. 
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What  are  YOUR  Specifications 

for  an  Ideal  Bookkeeping  Machine  ? 

DO  YOU  WANT... 

C^A  CLEAN  NEAT  STATEMENT? 


O' ACCURACY...  AUTOMATIC  PROOFS? 


S' SPEED...  LOW  COST  OPERATION? 


S  full  visibility  of  the  writing  line? 


S' AUTOMATIC  BALANCES? 


[^SIMPLE  OPERATION... COMPLETE  ELECTRIFICATION? 


S'FLEXIBILITY  TO  HANDLE  SEVERAL  ROUTINES  ON  ONE  MACHINE? 

Remington  ALON E  fills  the  bill  * 

Because  it's  designed  and  built  for  YOUR  Customer  Accounting 


Have  You 
Looked  Into 


SIMPLIFIED  CYCLE  BILLING? 


#  Our  "Management  Controller",  No.  622,  describes  in  detail  the 
advantages  of  SIMPLIFIED  CYCLE  BILLING  and  the  simultaneous 
preparation  of  a  Unified  Credit  Record  (similar  to  Customer  History 
Record)  for  retail  stores.  This  publication  is  not  an  advertising  folder 
—  it  is  a  textbook  .  . .  containing  20  pages  of  factual  material,  15 
pages  of  charts  and  exhibits,  plus  full-size  samples  of  the  forms. 
It's  the  result  of  many  months  of  collaboration  between  well-known 
retail  store  controllers  and  our  own  accounting  system  specialists- 
It's  something  you  should  see,  read  and  study  thoroughly,  for  it 
points  the  way  to  tremendous  savings  in  machines  and  in  time  .  . . 
shows  how  to  handle  rising  volume  economically,  without  running 
afoul  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Law.  A  letter  from  you  to  our  Book¬ 
keeping  Mochines  Division  ot  Buffalo,  asking  for  MC622,  and  our 
representative  will  bring  this  book  promptly  for  you  to  study.  Write 
today  —  and  rest  assured  that  your  request  will  not  obligate  you  in 
the  slightest. 

ASK  TO  SEE  THIS  P  U  B  L I C  AT  I  O  N  .  .  .  T  O  D  A  Y  I 


tSCRW*''® 
, .  Bill'*® 


REMINGTON  RAND  INC 


MOJSaess.  standard,  portawe  typewriters  . . .  adding,  caicuiating,  bookkeeping  machines  . . .  punched  card  accounting  and  taboiating  | 

IIACHINES . . .  KARDEX  yiSIBU  SYSTEMS,  RECORD  PROTECTION,  RUNG  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES . . .  PHOTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  EWP  ! 
MENT. ...  AND  OTHER  PRECISION  PRODUOS  INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS  REAMNGTON  DUAL  CLOSE  SHAVER  DEALERS,  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  IN  517  CITIES  | 
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Quantacolor — A  New  Theory 
of  Color  Correlation 


tionable  pink  over  her  shoulders 
and  look  in  the  mirror,  and  after 
an  astonished  pause  admitted  that 
she  could  wear  it  after  all. 

*  *  * 


Anew  idea  in  color  correla¬ 
tion  is  draw'ing  department 
store  people  in  a  continuous 
stream  to  the  offices  of  Quantacolor 
Associates  at  10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  There  they  are  examin¬ 
ing  and  confirming  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  reactions  a  theory  now  fully 
de\eloped  after  years  of  research 
that  there  are  four  natural  color 
palettes  or  spectrums,  in  only  one 
of  which  any  individual  is  really 
color-satisfied.  The  four  color 
palettes  are  designated  by  Quanta¬ 
color  as  (1)  radiant,  (2)  vibrant, 
(3)  iridescent  and  (4)  opalescent. 
A  range  of  about  100  colors  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  each  palette,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  them  four  regulation  wooden 
V'enetian  blind  screens  have  been 
set  up,  each  slat  covered  with  a 
dress  silk.  Visitors  discover  immedi¬ 
ately  that  they  react  happily  to  one 
of  the  sfjectrums,  perhaps  indiffer¬ 
ently  to  two,  and  usually  are  defi¬ 
nitely  repelled  by  one. 

Within  each  palette  all  the 
colors  “go  together.”  A  violet  and 
a  yellow  from  the  radiant  spectrum 
are  happy  together,  for  instance, 
but  the  same  violet  with  a  yellow 
from  the  opalescent  spectrum 
forms  a  miserable  combination. 
Roughly  one  fourth  of  the  visitors 
will  actively  like  the  violet  and  the 
yellow  from  the  radiant  spectrum, 
but  none  of  the  visitors  will  react 
favorably  to  the  hybrid  combina¬ 
tion  made  up  from  two  different 
sj)ectrums. 

Uses  in  the  Store 

A  number  of  profitable  applica¬ 
tions  are  seen  for  department 
stores.  Buyers,  like  any  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  one  spectrum,  and  have 
an  unconscious  tendency  to  buy  in 
that  spectrum.  Consequently  their 
departments  are  likely  to  reflect 
this  tendency;  yet  only  25%  of  the 
public  will  like  what  they  show. 
The  Quantacolor  set-ups  of  differ¬ 
ent  palettes  will  help  them  to  bal¬ 
ance  their  stocks  properly.  Quanta¬ 
color  will  also  help  them  to  corre¬ 
late  their  color  buying  properly— 
a  guide  is  particularly  needed  when 


they  are  attempting  to  balance 
stocks  properly  by  buying  colors  to 
w'hich  their  own  reaction  is  nega¬ 
tive.  It  will  also  provide  help  in 
planning  displays,  particularly 
where  merchandise  from  more  than 
one  department  is  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Quantacolor  Associates 
visualize  even  a  guide  for  custom¬ 
ers’  buying.  A  customer  who  has 
lx>ught  a  dress  of  one  of  the  blues 
represented  in  the  iridescent 
spectrum  woidd  be  told  to  ask  for 
accent  colors  from  the  same  spec¬ 
trum  when  she  goes  to  the  milli¬ 
nery  department  and  accessories 
department  to  complete  her  cos¬ 
tume. 

Problem-Solving 

Howard  Clark,  who  is  directing 
the  Quantacolor  program,  has  a 
fund  of  anecdotes  to  tell  visitors. 
Prints  which  have  been  mysteri¬ 
ously  slow-selling  have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  according  to  the  Quantacolor 
theory  and  discovered  to  be  hy¬ 
brids— color  combinations  from  dif¬ 
ferent  spectrums.  And  usually, 
because  the  instinctive  procedure 
of  any  designer  is  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  a  single  color  spectrum,  it 
has  been  discovered  that  more  than 
one  designer  worked  on  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  print.  Other  stories 
concern  customers  who  have  been 
mysteriously  dissatisfied  on  shop¬ 
ping  trips  to  their  favorite  dress 
departments,  after  having  found 
just  “their”  colors  there  for  years. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  a 
change  in  buyers  had  occurred— 
customer  and  new  buyer  were  not 
soul-mates  on  the  color  question, 
and  customer  could  no  longer  find 
just  her  favorite  beige.  Then  there 
was  the  well-known  stylist  who 
pointed  to  one  of  the  spectrums, 
identified  it  as  her  own  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  an  error  must  have  been 
made  because  it  included  a  special 
shade  of  pink  which  she  simply 
could  not  wear.  (Another  Quanta¬ 
color  theory  is  that  anyone  can 
wear  any  color  provided  it  is  the 
shade  of  that  color  represented  in 
his  own  spectrum) .  Stylist  was 
persuaded  to  drape  said  unmen- 


For  lx)th  apparel  and  home- 
furnishings  departments  the  Quan¬ 
tacolor  system  is  judged  to  have 
profitable  possibilities,  both  in 
buying  and  display  and  for  its 
promotional  value  with  customers. 
The  Quantacolor  service  is  offered 
on  a  yearly  rental  basis.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  master  spectrum 
set-ups,  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
Quantacolor  display,  be  set  up  in 
the  store  as  a  kind  of  color  lalx)ra- 
tory.  The  arrangement  includes 
the  personal  services  of  a  firm 
member  in  breaking  down  the 
store’s  present  stock  into  the  four 
color  classifications  and  in  ac¬ 
quainting  personnel  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  features  of  the  service. 
The  service  is  available  to  only  one 
store  in  a  city  and  to  a  minimum 
of  six  departments. 

Textolite  Color  Guides 

The  Bowser  color-type-guides, 
which  base  selection  of  colors 
for  different  complexion  types  on 
a  color  intensity  scale,  are  being 
used  in  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company’s  Textolite  paint  pro¬ 
gram.  The  promotional  theme, 
like  that  of  other  firms  using  the 
Bowser  service,  is  the  selection  of 
colors  in  interior  decoration  which 
form  a  flattering  background.  Tin's 
theme  was  dramatized  by  Texto¬ 
lite  with  shadow  box  panels, 
colored  slides  and  Powers  models 
at  a  press  showing  held  recently  in 
New  York.  Against  panels  painted 
in  colors  to  flatter  each  color  type, 
five  models,  each  correctly  made 
up  and  costumed  for  her  color 
type,  demonstrated  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  proper  background. 

Textolite  is  distributing  to  cus¬ 
tomers  the  Bowser  color-type-guide 
cards  and  also  a  Deep  Color  Mix¬ 
ing  Chart.  On  this  are  shown  the 
twelve  deep  colors  in  the  Textolite 
line  and  thirty-six  of  the  variations 
on  these  colors,  together  with  the 
specific  quantities  of  white  that 
must  be  added  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  shade.  A  transparent  over¬ 
lay  shows  graphically  which  colors 
are  suited  to  the  five  different  color 
types. 
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ARE  YOU  allergic?...  tired  ?..fi>rgelfiil?..  OR  JUST  imlucl^ ? 


A  SHOWIR  CAP— much  appreciated 
by  our  women  guests.  Also,  an  in¬ 
dividual  box  of  soap  flakes,  for  stock¬ 
ings  and  lingerie. 


A  SPICIAL  PILLOW— In  rase  you  are 
allergic  to  the  luxurious  goose  feath- 
ers-and-down  used  in  regular  Statler 
pillows. 


A  FACI  CLOTH— so  that  you  needn’t 
bring  your  own  and  then  have  to 
pack  it  while  still  damp. 


A  TYPlWRITIt— to  help  you  write  up 
those  notes,  reports  and  letters  in 
your  room. 

Remember,  these  special  services  are 
available  to  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guests  at  no  extra  charge  over  the 
moderate  room  rates  noted  below! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  but 
o  fete  examples  of  the  extra  comfort 
and  pleasure  we’ve  tried  to  provide 
at  this  centrally  located  hotel.  In  the 
last  few  years  alone,  over  a  million 
dollars  have  been  spent  to  make  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  even  finer  than  ever. 
That’s  why,  in  a  recent  travel  survey, 
the  hotel  preferences  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  interviewed  totaled 
up  to  this  fact . . . 


Even  if  you’re  all  of  these  things, 
we’ll  make  you  comfortable  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  in  New  York. 
In  fact  .  .  . 

It’s  almost  like  having  Aladdin’s 
lamp  in  your  room  at  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — the  way  a  simple  request  from 
you  will  produce  unusual  items  of 
service  to  meet  your  unusual  needs — 
at  no  extra  charge.  Look  at  ’em!  .  .  . 


AN  ILICTRIC  IRON— and  a  small  iron¬ 
ing  board.  What  a  convenience  for 
our  women  guests  when  there’s  a 
pesky  wrinkle  to  iron  out! 


AN  ILICTRIC  FAN— when  the  weather 
gets  muggy  and  torrid.  (You  won’t 
need  one,  of  course,  if  you  take  one  of 
the  many  air-conditioned  rooms  now- 
available  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania.) 


AN  OVIRNIGHT  KIT— containing  paja¬ 
mas  and  all  necessary  toilet  articles 
for  either  men  or  women. 


jlMpNGTHOSCWHi^- 
XHAVEL  JO  YoIk 


fEUHSYLVAHIIh 
IS  FIRST  CHOICEf- 


FAFIR  SHOI  RAGS- to  prevent  your 
extra  pair  of  shoes  from  soiling  your 
clothing  when  you  pack  your  luggage. 


,r  Hotel  in 

MuCARt.  «••••' 
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Improved  Packing  Methods — Carton  Closings 


No.  11  in  a  Series 
By  Richard  D.  Elwell 
Store  Consultant 

There  are  three  methods  of 
closing  or  fastening  cartons  in 
general  use. 

The  first  is  that  of  fastening  with 
gummed  tape.  This  is  the  method 
generally  used  by  retail  stores.  Its 
main  advantage  is  that  the  custom¬ 
er  finds  it  easier  to  open  the  carton 
when  it  is  fastened  w’ith  tape  than 
when  it  is  fastened  by  the  other 
methods  described  below.  Its  dis¬ 
advantages  are  that  it  is  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  method  and  longer. 

The  method  of  applying  tape  in 
general  use  is  shown  in  the 
sketches  here.  It  has  been  foiintl 
that  putting  tape  lengths  on  the 
side  of  the  cartons  helps  to  avoid 
wastage  which  often  occurs  when 
cutting  tape  lengths.  This  method 
is  only  applicable  using  tape  ma¬ 
chines  with  measuring  devices. 

Many  stores  have  adopted  the  2" 
tape  size  for  carton  closing  in  place 
of  the  21/2"  and  3"  sizes  formerly 
used  as  the  gluing  strength  of  the 
2"  size  is  usually  greater  than  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  60  lb.  Kraft 
paper  used.  1"  tape  size  in  a  lighter 
weight  Kraft  paper  generally  re¬ 
places  the  sizes  formerly  used  for 
taping  bags,  taping  paper,  or  when 
fastening  single  faced  corrugated. 

The  second  method  of  closing  in 
general  use  is  that  of  gluing  the 
flaps  of  the  carton  usually  with 
water  glass  (sodium  silicate) .  The 
main  advantage  of  this  method  is 
its  speed.  ^V^ater  glass  of  the  proper 
consistency  sets  almost  instantane¬ 
ously  and  brush  application  of  the 
water  glass  to  the  flaps  of  the  car¬ 
ton  is  considerably  faster  than  ap¬ 
plying  tape.  The  glued  cartons  are 
strong  but  less  flexible  than  tape 
cartons.  The  main  disadvantage  of 
this  method  from  the  retailers 
standpoint  is  the  customers’  experi¬ 
ence  when  opiening  the  carton  is 
that  it  must  be  torn  or  cut  op>en 
when  the  sealing  has  been  properly 
done. 

Metal  stitching  combines  the 
flexibility  of  sealing  with  gummed 
tajje  with  the  spieecl  of  gluing.  Its 
chief  disadvantage  is  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  which  is  in¬ 
volved  and  for  this  reason  is  rarely 


T^pec/  CarTons 


loca/s 
Glued  CdrTons 


Out-oP 


SQc/ujtn  sdtf^Cfte 

'*■  i>ru5h 


Wire  I  kh/nj  t 


Q 

^top/ec/ pinch p  qcH 


used  by  retailers.  On  the  other  to  more  extensive  use  as  it  is  con- 
hand,  stapling,  particularly  as  ap-  siderably  speedier  than  fastening 
plied  to  “pinch  pack”  has  come  in-  with  tape. 

Standardization  of  Wrapping  Supplies 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


cause  of  their  desire  to  prove  the 
advantages  to  themselves,  after 
careful  study  of  the  effects  upon 
their  store  operations. 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  the 
new  standards  to  folding  box  man¬ 
ufacturers,  obviously,  we  can  only 
speak  for  ourselves.  VVe  have  defi¬ 
nitely  found  that  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  sizes,  calipers  and 
finishes,  has  speeded  up  the  opera¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  folding  boxes.  Due  to  the  new 
N.R.D.G.A.  standards,  there  has 
been  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  special  sizes,  which  has 
permitted  us  to  manufacture  larger 
runs  of  a  fewer  number  of  sizes. 

Unquestionably,  the  greater 
sj>eed  in  manufacturing  large  runs 
of  fewer  sizes  and  calipers  of  fold¬ 
ing  boxes  results  in  lower  manu¬ 
facturing  costs.  Savings  also  residt 
from  the  comparatively  smaller  in¬ 
ventory  connected  with  fewer  sizes. 
There  are  other  less  tangible  sav¬ 
ings  involved,  such  as  interest  on 
investment,  storage  space  and  less 


handling. 

These  savings  should  be  reflected 
in  costs  to  consumers,  but  they 
would  be  more  apparent  in  nor¬ 
mal  business  periods.  During  the 
past  few  years,  manufacturers  have 
been  faced  with  much  higher  costs 
for  raw  materials,  labor  and  taxes, 
which,  in  many  instances,  have 
more  than  offset  economies  in  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency. 

I  recommend  that  all  stores  get 
behind  this  N.R.D.G.A.  program 
of  standardization  of  folding  boxes, 
because  increased  business  activity 
is  bound  to  further  increase  the 
demand  for  folding  boxes.  Conse¬ 
quently,  manufacturers  will  be  able 
to  give  better  service  in  meeting 
these  demands,  if  stores  will  co¬ 
operate  wholeheartedly,  in  helping 
them  to  speed  up  manufacturing 
operations.  The  stores  are  the  di¬ 
rect  beneficiaries  of  the  savings  in¬ 
volved,  because  keen  competition 
alone  compels  manufacturers  to 
pass  the  savings  along  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 
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Mid-Year  Convention  Program 

(^Continued  from  page  1 1) 


WHAT  ABOUT 
THE  SCOTCHMAN 
FROM  MISSOURI? 

The  story  is:  he  owned  a  store  that 
did  a  good  business.  But  his  credit 
system! . . .  the  usual  type,  usual  short¬ 
comings,  the  usual  headaches!  There 
were  credit  losses,  and  bookkeeping 
costs  were  frightfully  high.  So  this 
canny  Scotchman  knew  something  had 
to  be  done.  So  he  did — what?  Why, 
he  looked  around  to  see  how  other 
stores  had  solved  the  credit  problem. 
He  checked  the  stores  that  used  the 
Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon  System. 
And  his  Scotch  eyes  gleamed  when  he 
saw  how  these  low-cost  coupon  books 
cut  bookkeeping  costs — how  they  prac¬ 
tically  ended  credit  losses,  and  made 
collections  easier.  And  you  can  bet 
your  bonnie  boots  he  lost  no  time  in 
gearing  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  to  his  own  store.  Did  his  sales 
increase  ?  Were  his  credit  losses  ended  ? 
Did  his  customers  like  the  idea?  You 
should  hear  him  chuckle ! 

He  found  out  about  Ran.l  McNally 
Coupon  Books  the  hard  way.  All  you 
have  to  do  for  full  information  is  write 

RAND  McNally  &.  COMPANY 

Dept.  N-S.  536  S.  Clark  St.  Chicago,  III. 


RAND  McNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


Salem,  .Mass.,  wlio  will  tlisti.ss  ften- 
eral  operating  protediire  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  eretlil  sales  promotion 
technitpies  which  the  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  store  can  prolitahly  develop. 

Other  sj)eak.ers  schedtiled  are; 
Earle  Harrison,  .Marshall  Field  &: 
Ca).,  Chicago  on  “Standardization 
and  Credit  Olfice  Organization": 
C.  Ci.  Kaessner,  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Pittsburgh  on  “  I  rends 
In  Caedit  Office  Organization”; 
Frank  1*.  .Scott,  Woodward  Ik-  Loth- 
rop,  Washington  on  Caedit 

Office  Organization  That  Works". 


ONE  of  the  otitstanding  lea- 
tiircs  of  the  .Sales  Promotion 
progra;n  will  he  ihe  kevnoting  of 
the  various  talks  to  the  basic  idea 
of  Making  Sales  Promotion  an  Effi¬ 
cient  Propaganda  Eoree  for  the 
Maintoianee  of  Pnhiir  Morale 
under  Defense  or  lIVo. 

great  deal  of  stress  will  be  laid 
on  this  because  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  (hiring  tl;e  last 
World  War  the  full  lorce  of  retail¬ 
ing's  propaganda  machinery  was 
turned  on  the  problems  that  con¬ 
fronted  .Vmerica  at  that  time. 

It  is  anticipated  that  .Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  will  hold  a  session  devoted 
to  methods  of  cooperating  with  the 
government  in  the  promotion  and 
sale  of  war  saving  stamps  and 
certilicates. 

.-\lso  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  keeping  prices 
at  a  sensible  level,  the  .Sales  Pro;no- 
tion  Division  will  ptit  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  speakers  who  will  talk  on 
ways  and  means  of  tempering  ad¬ 
vertising  phrases  to  a\<)id  high 
pressure  selling  (hiring  the  national 


There  win  be  four  individual 
traffic  Croup  sessions.  .At  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  sessions,  there 
will  be  meetings  of  the  Camnnittee 
on  Receiving  and  the  Committee 
on  .Marking— both  of  which  are  in 
process  of  organization. 

.As  the  Committee  on  .Marking 
will  lx‘  in  charge  of  the  production 
of  the  motion  picture  on  proper 
methods  of  marking,  it  will  invite 


B.  C.  Ciilbert,  L.  S.  Good  &  Cio.. 
Wheeling,  W.  \'a.  will  discuss 
“Facts  and  Figtires  .About  .Simpli¬ 
fied  Billing":  Ciarl  N.  Schmalz. 
R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston  will 
speak  on  “Installment  .Selling 
I  rends";  Dr.  P.  1).  Converse,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  .Marketing,  University  of 
Illinois,  on  “.Analysis  of  Credit 
Risks  by  Occupations”;  R.  Bissell. 
Director  of  .Accounts,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Ca).,  Newark.  N.  J.,  on  “I'he 
Ftmctional  \s.  Divisional  Ciredit 
Office  Set-Up.  " 


emergency. 

1  here  will  also  be  considerable 
disctission  on  the  (juestion  of  ad- 
\ertising  budgets  and  how  the\ 
may  be  affected  by  taxation,  news¬ 
paper  shortages  or  other  cotulitions 
which  mav  affect  retail  advertising 
expenditure. 

Ptiblic  relations  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  broad  way  under  a  pro¬ 
posed  rotiiul  table  discussion  dur¬ 
ing  which  public  relations  for  re¬ 
tailing  will  be  taken  apart  and 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
propaganda  forte  under  national 
defense. 

It  is  planned  to  discuss  radio 
once  more  from  the  various  aspeds 
bringing  to  light  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  radio  by  retail¬ 
ers  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at 
some  efficient  program  of  radio  ex¬ 
penditure. 

Because  of  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  the  forthcoming  general  use 
of  television,  it  is  planned  to  put 
on  a  special  session  on  television 
and  how  it  can  be  made  to  fit  into 
the  retailer’s  promotional  program. 


representatives  of  marking  machine 
co-.npanies  to  its  meeting. 

Ereiglit  Eorwarder  Sendee  will 
be  the  group  topic  on  'Fuesday 
afternoon.  June  Mrd,  and  will  cover 
(a)  Legislation,  and  (b)  Recent 
changes  in  forwarder  rates  and  con¬ 
solidating  practices.  Other  suli- 
jects  include  anticipated  transit  de- 
lavs  on  shipments;  what  success  has 
been  experienced  in  the  use  of  Los 


Sales  Promotion 


Traffic 
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qA  Training  Course  for  Fur  Consultants — 

...an  aid  to  build  your  sales 

WE  REPEAT  A  SUCCESS  AT  A  MORE  CONVENIENT  TIME- 
MAY  19  TO  24,  1941 -HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

The  Associated  Fur  Coat  and  Trimming  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Women’s  Clubs,  editors  of  fashion  publications,  newspapers  and 
radio  commentators,  are  combining  their  efforts  to  educate  the  consumer  when  purchasing 
furs,  to  seek  the  guidance  of  a  Fur  Consultant. 

This  consumer  publicity  campaign  will  be  timed  to  tie  in  with  August  fur  sale  adver¬ 
tising.  making  it  possible  for  your  advertising  manager  to  announce  the  fact  that  the 
Fur  Consultant  Service  is  available  to  your  customers. 

This  non-profit  undertaking  is  designed  to  benefit  the  entire  industry.  The  $3,S  fee 
barely  covers  costs.  The  talent  assembled  to  address  this  course  could  never  be  bought. 

The  course  includes  basic  and  authoritative  information  about  furs,  designing,  manu¬ 
facturing  processes,  merchandising,  fashion  and  consumer  problems;  illustrated  by  visual 
material  and  actual  demonstrations  where  possible. 

Store  owners,  merchandise  managers,  buyers  and  training  staffs  have  already  regis¬ 
tered!  Many  are  offering  the  course  as  a  prize  to  salespeople. 

The  course  is  created  to  equip  your  sales  force  with  a  wider  understanding  of 
consumer  problems  and  methods  for  building  consumer  confidence  in  fur  buying'. 


STORES  TAKING  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THIS  COURSE 
WILL  ENJOY 
A  DISTINCT  ADVANTAGE 
OVER  OTHER  STORES 
IN  THEIR  CITY 


FUR  CONSULTANT’S  TRAINING  COURSE  . 

Assoriated  Fur  Coat  and  Trimming  Mfrs.,  Inc.  I 

224  West  30th  Street,  i 

New  York  City.  I 

Please  enroll  the  following  representative  of  our  I 
store  in  the  Fur  Consultant’s  Training  Course.  Check  for  ’ 
$35  is  enclosed.  I 

Name  | 

Position  I 

FIRM  I 

Address  1 


Signature  of  Store  Executive 
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tailed  marking  instructions;  the  System  for  Handling  the  I'ronhle- 
matter  of  rubber  stamp  making;  some  Problem  of  Hangers  for 
and  finally— “Who  has  the  Best  Ready-to-\Vear?” 

Smaller  Stores 


Angeles  packing  companies;  mid- 
classification  of  shipments  by  ship¬ 
pers;  contemplated  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  pre-dating  of  invoices  by 
manufacturers;  action  to  prevent 
transit  damage— and  other  subjects 
to  be  added. 

Discussion  planned  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  session  cover 
freight  forwarder  legislation;  Ex- 
Parte  M.  C.  200;  Released  Valua¬ 
tion  Basis  on  Rayon  and  Silk  Mer¬ 
chandise;  Revision  of  Rule  41;  Pro¬ 
posed  Reduction  by  Railroads  of 
7,500  Different  Items  in  Official 
Classification  Territory;  Pending 
Investigation  by  I.C.C.  of  Class 
Rates  and  Classification  Ratings  of 
both  Railroad  and  Motor  Carriers; 
Revision  of  Rule  13  of  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification;  All¬ 
commodity  Rates  Used  by  Freight 
Forwarders  from  Central  W'^est  into 
the  Southwest;  and  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Rates  Applying  from  New 
York  City  to  Chicago  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  Cities. 

Wool  Labeling  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  important  group  session 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  4’, 
and,  among  other  points  poses  the 
tpiestion— “What  part  w411  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  play  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  store’s  interest,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  labeling?” 

Fhe  last  session  of  this  group,  on 
'I  hursday  morning,  includes  a  quiz 
panel  which  w'ill  cover  every  phase 
of  store  traffic  work;  value  of  de- 


BECAUSE  of  the  important  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  new  defense  pro¬ 
gram  on  store  operation,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  planned  to  take  part  in 
joint  sessions  hitting  at  several  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  all  stores.  In 
a  joint  session  wth  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Groups,  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  effect  of  defense  on 
employment  and  training,  three 
talks  are  scheduled: 

1.  The  important  function  state 
employment  ser\ices  can  play  at 
this  time.  (By  a  state  employment 
service  representative) 

2.  The  effect  of  defense  on  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  to  date.  (By 
a  state  retail  secretary) 

3.  What  has  already  been  done 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  (By  a 
chain  store  representative) 

.Another  joint  session  will  be 
with  the  Merchandising  Division. 
Planned  for  this  session  are  four 
talks: 

1.  How  will  the  customer  spend 
her  increased  income? 

2.  Merchandise  priorities,  short¬ 
ages  and  substitutes. 

3.  Wholesale  prices  this  fall. 

4.  Buying  policies  for  the  fall  and 


winter  season. 

Fhe  third  joint  session  will  be 
with  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  will  include  three  talks— 

1.  Installment  selling,  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  terms. 

2.  Credit  office  statistics,  i.e.,  ra¬ 
tios,  etc. 

3.  A  general  presentation  dealing 
with  the  cpiestions  of  credit 
sales  promotion,  credit  office  or¬ 
ganization  and  methods  of  col¬ 
lection. 

Of  particular  interest  to  smaller 
store  members  will  be  the  fact  that 
the  sessions  are  planned  to  cover 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  time. 
'Fhus,  the  joint  session  with  Man¬ 
agement  will  take  place  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  joint  session 
with  Credit  on  Tuesday  morning, 
with  Merchandising  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  the  Smaller  Store 
Forum  on  Tuesday  evening.  This 
is  in  accord  with  the  expressed 
wishes  of  many  members  of  the 
Bureau  that  the  smaller  store  ses¬ 
sions  be  spaced  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other. 

Delivery 

The  Delivery  Group  plans  to 
participate  in  one  joint  ses¬ 
sion  with  all  of  the  Management 
Groups  to  discuss  employment  and 
training  problems  under  national 
defense,  and  a  joint  session  with 
the  Store  Management  Group  de¬ 
voted  to  presentation  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  warehouse  methods  that 
coordinate  customer  service  and  in¬ 
creased  order  filling  from  remote 
service  buildings. 

The  Group  w’ill  again  feature  a 
training  film  for  delivery  men.  Its 
own  technical  sessions  will  cover 
such  pertinent  subjects  as  “The 
Effect  of  Priorities  on  Essential 
Delivery  Equipment  (trucks,  tires, 
conveyor,  etc.) ;”  “One  Delivery  a 
Day,  Scheduling  Work  Hours,  and 
Re-classifying  Jobs.”  The  Group 
will  also  visit  and  observe  up-to- 
date  delivery  stations  and  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  premises. 


A  New  Low-Priced 

Burroughs 

FOR  INSTALLMENT  AND  LAYAWAY  DEPARTMENTS 


Priced  far  below  any  other 
window- plan  machine  you 
have  ever  seen,  this  new 
Burroughs  provides  protec¬ 
tion  for  customer,  clerk  and 
store  . . .  assures  faster  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  window.  Models  to 
meet  requirements  of  any 
receipting  plan.  Investigate. 
Call  the  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  direct  to  — 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
6429  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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KARDEX  CUSTOMER  HISTORY  RECORD 


•  Mr.  H.  D.  Jarvis,  Credit  Manager,  Burdine’s 
Miami  Store  recently  made  the  following  signi¬ 
ficant  statement: 

“Everything  must  be  done  to  provide  cour¬ 
tesy,  comfort  and  speedy  service  for  the 
customer.  The  selling  division  of  the  store 
sells  the  customer  merchandise;  the  non¬ 
selling  division  must  sell  service.” 

Speed  is  the  nucleus  for  providing  courteous,  com¬ 
fortable  customer  service  so  Burdine’s  chose  the 
fast,  visible-reference  features  of  a  Rardex  Cus¬ 
tomer  History  Record. 

Their  Kardex  record  contains  a  complete  skeleton 
history  of  the  Customers’  accounts  to  which  cash 
payments  are  posted  daily.  The  Kardex  Graph-A- 
Matic  signals  flash  the  oldest  unpaid  monthly  bal¬ 
ances.  It  is  now  a  simple  matter  for  the  collection 
typists,  adjacent  to  the  authorizers,  to  review  fre¬ 
quently  all  accounts  and  take  collection  steps  to 
reduce  delinquencies  and  bad  debt  losses. 


Mr.  Jarvis  ended  his  statement  with  these  words: 

“We  do  know  that  there  has  been  an  ap¬ 
proximate  increase  of  20%  in  the  number 
of  charge  accounts  opened.  We  can  point 
to  a  decrease  in  errors  in  every  phase  of  our 
work  ...  to  better  morale . . .  work  has  been 
speeded ...  and  we’ve  saved  much  overtime.” 

Burdine’s  use  their  Kardex  Customer  History  Rec¬ 
ord  in  conjunction  with  a  unique,  unusual  authoriz¬ 
ing  charge-phone  and  automatic  stamping  device. 
It  links  the  selling  floors  to  alphabetic  breakdowns 
of  the  Kardex  Customer  History  record  according 
to  the  telephone  number  dialed,  the  number  being 
dictated  by  the  customer’s  name. 

For  “courtesy,  comfon  and  speedy  service”  in  your 
credit  office  plus  many  direct  and  indirect  savings, 
you’ll  do  well  to  investigate  the  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record— in  fact  it’s  the  most  important 
modernization  program  you  can  plan  for  1941. 


RemmoTon  rrho  me 


,  BUFFALO  •  NEW  YORK 
BRANCHES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


YOU  CM!  SELI 
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AMERICA'S  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROGRAM  can 

change  a  fabric  maker  into  a  parachute  maker,  a 
kitchenware  factory  into  a  military  equipment 
plant  —  but  there  can  hardly  be  such  drastic 
change  in  the  functions  of  retailing. 


CUSTOMER  BUYING  POWER-measured  in  billions 


of  dollars— is  surging  through  the  nation.  Exec¬ 
utives  must  well  consider  not  alone  the  profit  but 
the  problems  springing  from  this  vast  spending 
power.  A  short-sighted  policy  of  short-selling— 
in  other  words,  a  lack  of  good  helpful  selling  in 
a  seller’s  market— can  injure  the  retail  store  with 
the  impact  of  a  tidal  wave. 


FOOD,  FASHION,  FURNISHINGS— thousands  of 
items  will  be  sold  today  and  tomorrow  in  your 
stores  to  your  customers.  As  always,  the  retail 
store  in  every  community  must  meet  customer 
demands  for  a  full  measure 
of  effective  selling  action.  A  ^  I  H  V 


YOUR  CUSTOMERS 
STILL  DEMAND  A  FULL  MEASU 
OF  EFFECTIVE  SELLING  ACTIO 


1 


EXECUTIVES  WHO  UNDER-ESTIMATE  this  cust 
demand  and  expectation  for  eflfective  sales  tr 
ment  will  surely  bring  on  nothing  butcompl 
ill  will  and  loss  in  return  patronage.  Se 
Standards  must  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
retain  customer  good  will,  particularly  in  t 
days  of  national  emergency. 
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YOU  CAN’T  SELL  AMERICA  SHORT  1  That  is  thek 
note  of  Willmark  subscribers  who  operate  m(^ 
than  16,000  retail  units  in  every  state  of  tk 
nation.  In  their  stores,  Willmark’s  Program  cop 
tinues  to  build  sales  organizations  that  give  cu| 
tomers  a  full  measure  of  effective  selling  acti(4 


WHETHER  YOU  OPERATE  one  or  500  units, 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  selling  service  y 
customers  have  grown  to  expect.  Whether 
employ  five  or  5,000  personnel,  you  can  ins 

1 

higher  selling  standards  and  more  profitable  cujl 
tomer  treatment,  through  Modern  Willm 
Selling  Quotient  Builder  Program.  Write  t 

for  full  details.  There’s  oP 
k  i  I  »  ■  H  obligation.  | 
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S€fiVIC'E  SYSTEM,  INC 


250  W€ST  57tm  ST.,  N€W  YOfiK 


★  ★  ★ 


